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The Training Centers 
By Colonel M. B. Stewart, General Staff 


ROBABLY no feature of recent 
Par reorganization has proved as 
much of a puzzle to the service in 
general as the Corps Area Training 


Centers, a fact not at all surprising since- 


they are entirely new in our experience 
and, until lately, have been given but 
little official explanation. 

The National Defense Act of June 4, 
1920, provides for an Army of the 
United States, composed of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserves and, under this act, 
the War Department is charged with 
the responsibility for organizing, de- 
veloping and training this force for 
complete and immediate mobilization. 
The basic plan for reorganizing the Reg- 
ular Army and the National Guard and 
for organizing the Organized Reserves 
was prepared by a committee of the 
General Staff and, among other things, 
this plan included a provision for estab- 
lishing a training center in each of the 
nine corps areas. 

The original provision was expressed 
in the report of the committee as 
follows : 


That a training center should be or- 
ganized in each of the corps areas into 
which the United States is divided un- 
der the provisions of the Act of June 
4, 1920. . 

The infantry and cavalry components 
of each Corps Area Training Center 


should be at least one regiment at suit- 
ably reduced strength. 

The artillery components should be of 
suitable size to perform artillery func- 
tions in the centers assigned to the artil- 
lery. 

Such training centers as are best 
located for the training of specialists 
should have components of engineer, 
signal, air and staff troops. 

Training centers should be com- 
manded by general officers if practicable 
and should, in time of peace, be charged 
under corps area commanders with re- 
cruiting ; with the preparation and exe- 
cution of programs of instruction of 
the Organized Reserves, the National 
Guard and R. O. T. C.; with the in- 
struction of illiterates; and, in general, 
with all matters of training with which 
corps area commanders are charged, 
other than the training of regularly 
constituted units of the Regular Army. 


While not so stated in the report, 
the committee’s reasons for incorporat- 
ing such a provision in the plan of re- 
organization are obvious, As stated 
heretofore, the Act of June 4, 1920, 
charges the War Department with en- 
tire responsibility for the training of 
the three components of the Army of 
the United States. Visualizing the size 
of this force when fully developed— 
something over two and a half millions 
of men—the committee foresaw some- 
thing of the extent of the training 
activity to which the War Department 
was committed. 
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In another part of its report, the com- 
mittee had enunciated the principle that 
combat elements of the Regular Army 
should be maintained in constant readi- 
ness and training for active service. 

Experience in the past had demon- 
strated conclusively that such a condi- 
tion of training and readiness could 
not be expected of Regular Army units 
if they were to be subjected to the de- 
mands that the National Guard, the 
Organized Reserves, the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps and the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps would sooner 
or later make upon them for training. 

Moreover, the importance of this pro- 
gram of civilian military training in 
the scheme of national defense is such 
that it should not be subjected to the 
chance of interruption except for most 
cogent reasons. The status of Reg- 
ular Army units is always uncertain. 
Emergencies of one kind or another may 
move them across the country, or out 
of the country, at a moment’s notice. 
To depend upon them to carry out a 
training program of such continuing 
importance would introduce an element 
of chance entirely unpermissible. 

On the other hand, experience had 
equally demonstrated the impracticabil- 
ity of attempting to carry out effective 
training with personnel more or less 
hastily assembled and, in many cases, 
untrained for the work. 

To solve the problem of leaving the 
Regular Army free to attend its own 
training and preparation and, at the 
same time, to permanently provide for 
effective training of the various com- 
ponents of the citizen army, it was 
necessary to set aside certain troops 
whose sole function would be to carry 
on this training. The result was the 
Corps Area Training Center. 


From the extracts quoted in the be- 
ginning of this article, it will be noted 
that the committee had in mind to set 
aside for this important work a force 
much larger than has actually been 
assigned to training center duty. The 
explanation is simple. The committee's 
estimate was based on a force of 280,- 
000 enlisted men, but before the War 
Department had reached the point of 
organizing the training centers it was 
faced with the problem of effecting a 
reduction in the Regular Army amount- 
ing to practically 45 per cent of its en- 
listed strength. In the reorganization 
of the Army at reduced strength, the 
task of providing units for the various 
missions with which the Army is 
charged was a hard one. Curtailment 
in every direction was imperative, and 
the training centers suffered along with 
the rest of the Army. In a word, the 
result is that the training centers are 
not all that might have been desired 
in point of size—merely what it was 
possible to make them. 

From what has been said, it might 
be concluded that the only purpose the 
training center is designed to serve is 
that of peace-time training and, while 
that is its primary purpose, it must be 
remembered that it is also charged with 
recruiting or, more properly speaking, 
with the reception, processing and dis- 
patching of recruits from the general 
recruiting service. In addition, it is de- 
signed to serve an important war-time 
function, a fact which gives rise to the 
particular form which the table of 
organization for the training center 
takes. To make clear this war-time 
function, let us consider this point 
briefly. 

The table of organization of the train- 
ing center divides it primarily into two 
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groups, the Depot Group and the Train- 
ing Group. 

The Depot Group is subdivided into 
headquarters, the headquarters and sup- 
ply company, the recruit section and 
the illiterate and development section. 
It is therefore organized to administer 
the whole center, to carry on the work 
of recruiting and, if necessary, to train 
non-English speaking and physically 
undeveloped recruits. Recalling the 
days of the late war, it will be seen that 
this group contains sections correspond- 
ing to all of the activities exercised by 
the late depot brigades, in a word, that 
the Depot Group is actually the nucleus 
of the depot brigade and is thus an 
important cog in the machinery for 
complete and immediate mobilization. 

The Training Group is subdivided 
into infantry, cavalry, field artillery and 
engineer sections, each of which is ca- 
pable of becoming the nucleus of a re- 
placement training camp for its own 
arm, thus providing another cog in the 
machinery of mobilization. 

The organization of the training 
center thus lends itself not only to its 
peace-time functions but to expansion 
into machinery required for the induc- 
tion and processing of the draft and 
for the training of replacements in 
time of war. As a matter of fact, it 
is the only element of the present Reg- 
ular Army organization available for 
these important mobilization functions. 

The purpose of the training center 
may, accordingly, be briefly expressed 
as follows: During peace, to carry on 
the work of receiving, processing and 
assigning recruits for the Regular Army 
and of training all of the elements of 
the civilian army; during war, to carry 
on the work of inducting the draft and 
of training replacements for all of the 


components of the Army of the United 
States. 

Let us now consider briefly what the 
task of the training center includes and 
the personnel with which it has been 
provided for the purpose. 

Taking first the Depot Group: For the 
time being, the acceptance of illiterate 
or physically undeveloped recruits is not 
contemplated, thus limiting the work 
of the Depot Group to the administra- 
tion and maintenance of the training 
center and to the handling of recruits. 
The headquarters and supply company, 
transferred temporarily from the in- 
fantry section to the Depot Group, is 
provided with personnel to carry on 
effectively the work of administering 
and maintaining a command of the size 
of a training center. The recruit sec- 
tion is capable of handling any flow 
of recruits that may be expected during 
peace. For its war-time transformation, 
additional strength will be required, and 
this will be provided for by organizing 
and adding to the recruit section men 
selected from voluntary enlistments or 
from the draft and by the addition to 
the group of depot battalions and illiter- 
ate and development battalions from 
the Organized Reserve. 

Going to the Training Group, we find 
an infantry section consisting for the 
time being of a battalion of three rifle 
companies and a machine-gun company, 
and a combination howitzer and tank 
company; a cavalry section of one 
troop ; a field artillery section of one bat- 
tery; and an engineer section of one 
small company, an aggregate compara- 
tively small for the work allotted to it. 
Considered in the light of their use for 
demonstration purposes, these units 
would, without doubt, prove entirely in- 
adequate. However, demonstration. in 
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the usual sense is not the primary func- 
tion of the personnel composing these 
units. Briefly, they are detachments of 
instructor personnel, every officer and 
enlisted man of which should be thor- 
oughly trained to carry on the partic- 
ular kind of instruction with which he 
is charged. Demonstration by trained 
units is, of course, a valuable element 
in instruction and should be afforded 
whenever circumstances admit of it. 
However, it is not essential, especially 
in the class of work the training centers 
will have to do during the next few 
years and, if necessary, may be omitted 
without seriously handicapping the in- 
struction. The essential element in this 
work is a body of highly trained in- 
structors, and this the training centers 
are equipped to supply. 

Let us now consider for a moment the 
training program confronting each corps 
area and see how the personnel of the 
training center may operate to carry 
it out. 

The largest single element to be 
trained in each corps area is the Na- 
tional Guard. Normally, this will con- 
sist of two infantry divisions, with cer- 
tain units of corps and army troops, 
aggregating for the coming year per- 
haps 25,000 officers and men. The task 
of conducting the training of such a 
body looms large until we consider the 
circumstances. All of these troops are 
organized and equipped. In most in- 
stances they are provided with ade- 
quate camp sites and camp facilities. 
In a word, this force is composed of 
self-sustaining units capable of going 
to camp and caring for their own needs 
without assistance. The training of 
this force requires only the preparation 
of proper schedules for training and the 
proper supervision of the training by 


competent instructors. We know from 
past experience that a comparatively 
small number of competent instructors 
is all that is needed for National Guard 
training in camp. A large proportion 
of those required are available from 
the officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers on duty with the National Guard, 
with the result that the draft on the 
training center personnel should be com- 
paratively light. 

There remains the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, the Civilian Military 
Training Camps and the Organized Re- 
serves, perhaps 3,000 of each in each 
corps area. These will be accommodated 
in staggered camps of suitable size. 
These organizations are neither organ- 
ized nor equipped for camp, and prep- 
arations must be made for caring for 
them while in camp. For the time being 
this can be done in the cantonments 
where shelter and utilities already exist. 
However, handling these organizations 
will entail a greater strain on the train- 
ing center personnel since it will in- 
volve more in the way of instruction 
and more in the way of physical prep- 
aration and care. Of the two, the 
matter of instruction should prove 
the lightest burden, since in this the 
training center personnel will be aided 
by that on duty with the R. O. T. C. 
as well as by officers released from the 
general and special service schools. 

Experience of the past has demon- 
strated that limited personnel, if prop- 
erly organized, may carry on effective 
training on a comparatively large scale. 

At Plattsburg, in 1916, approximately 
10,000 men were trained for a month 
each during June, July, August and 
September, some 7,000 being trained 
during the month of August. For per- 
sonnel, there was an average of one 
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officer and one noncommissioned officer 
to each company of 150 men, with a 
battalion commander for each battalion 
and a regimental commander for each 
regiment. These men were trained in 
a tent camp for whose maintenance 
there were available four small com- 
panies of coast artillery, one small 
troop of cavalry and one detachment 
of engineers. 

Again, in the officers’ training camps 
of 1917, the proportion of instructors 
was about the same as that given above, 
while that of troops was much less. 
In both of these instances, the work 
was handicapped by lack of time for 
preparation and by lack of indoctrina- 
tion in the instructing personnel, yet 
the standards of instruction were high 
and the results eminently satisfactory. 

Enough has been said to indicate the 
scope of the training center’s task. It 
must bear the larger share of training 
the bulk of the force upon which the 
country relies for defense, and it must 
do so, admittedly, with slender means. 
With each decrease in the size of the 
Regular Army component, the impor- 
tance of the civilian components looms 
larger and the task of the training 
center more vital. 

Along with the rest of the little Reg- 
ular Army, the training centers have 
hard work ahead of them. They must 
look forward to long hours of careful 


schooling in preparation for their work 
and longer hours in carrying out that 
work. They will have obstacle after 
obstacle to overcome. The handicaps 
will be many. Improvisation will seem 
the rule rather than the exception, but 
improvisation is the inevitable result 
of a lack of means. 

The time has come when we must 
realize that the Army is passing through 
a troublous period, one in which bricks 
must be made with little or no straw, 
yet nevertheless made—and the Army 
must find ways of making them. 

In this, our experience in the late 
war is both fortunate and unfortunate, 
a help and a hindrance, more perhaps 
of the latter than of the former, for, 
while we learned much of method dur- 
ing the war, we learned more of ex- 
travagance. We accomplished large 
results, but we became accustomed to 
large means for doing so. In the suc- 
cess of our accomplishments we lost 
sight of the lean pre-war years when 
we did things, on a smaller scale per- 
haps, but equally as efficiently and al- 
ways with insufficient means. 

We did such things once. We can 
do them again if necessary, and every- 
thing now on the military horizon points 
to the conclusion that, if these things are 
to be done at all during the next few 
years, they will have to be done after 
the fashion we learned in bygone days. 


D 








Army Officers and Public Speaking 


By Captain Gerald Egan, Infantry 


MONG the most miserable mo- 
A ments of my life I count some 
of those spent at dinners and 
meetings where officers of the Army 
have been called upon to make im- 
promptu speeches or to complete a rep- 
resentative program by appropriate re- 
marks of some sort. 

Indeed, I can recall several occasions 
when the speech was not impromptu 
but was preceded by due warning, yet, 
when zero hour arrived, it proved none 
the less a torment of inarticulation and 
despair. The speakers—sometimes vet- 
erans of real campaigns, graduates of 
exacting army schools, delightful con- 
versationalists and companions—showed 
plainly by their icy sweat, their glances 
of terror and their blanching cheeks 
that they would infinitely prefer the 
cannon’s mouth to the battery of sym- 
pathetic faces which confronted them. 

I sincerely believe that their suffer- 
ings on these stammering occasions 
were but a little more acute than my 
own. I struggled with them in des- 
perate groping for words, in wild 
clutches of ideas, and muttered silent 
prayers to the gods of intelligibility and 
poise. 

This article is not so much a plea 
to prevent the recurrence of unneces- 
sary pain upon myself and the infliction 
of drastic punishment upon the public 
as it is an attempt to explode the oft- 
repeated theory—carefully nurtured by 
ourselves—that army officers as a class 
should not be expected to voice their 
opinions clearly and conviucingly when 
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called upon to express themselves before 
an audience. 

In many speeches I have heard from 
military men the introduction has 
touched upon the alleged fact that an 
officer is, by some unknown dispensa- 
tion, excused from the ordinary re- 
quirements of professional society ; that 
because he is a soldier he must not be 
expected to talk as well as business 
men or as members of other profes- 
sions, and that his efforts must be re- 
ceived with charity and tolerance. This 
line of thought and its continued enun- 
ciation seem to have foisted an ab- 
solutely false axiom upon us, namely, 
that soldiers should not be measured 
by the usual standards where public 
speaking is involved. 

To hear this theory reiterated and ex- 
ploited, the uninitiated would be par- 
doned for supposing that there must 
be something in the life of an army of- 
ficer that renders him inarticulate; that 
he is compelled to communicate with 
his colleagues in sign language or that 
some clam-like influence is exerted to 
prevent him from acquiring a reason- 
able facility in expressing himself. 

It is, of course, a fact that there are 
a number of officers in the military 
establishment who are able to do them- 
selves and the Army credit whenever 
they are called upon to speak, but they 
are, it must be reluctantly confessed, 
rare exceptions to the general rule. 

I have not had the opportunity to 
hear even a small percentage of those 
officers whose duties bring them in con- 
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stant and necessary touch with the 
public, but my views, based on admit- 
tedly scant experience, are strengthened 
by the opinions of officers older in serv- 
ice and of more mature judgment. 

It is my contention that there are no 
valid reasons why army officers as a 
class should absolve themselves from 
what has become an ordinary amenity 
of the national life and an absolute ne- 
cessity to the Army if its aspirations, 
activities and needs are to be presented 
adequately to the people who should be 
interested in it and support it. 

It is certain that much of the success 
of the new National Defense Plan de- 
pends on the sympathy for it and un- 
derstanding of it by the people of the 
country. The type of man intuitively 
and by nature concerned with the de- 
tails of the military establishment is 
not numerous. This type will discover 
for himself what the new law really 
provides and what his duties are in 
relation to it. He will place himself 
instinctively by the side of the Army in 
its efforts to carry out the decrees of 
the legislators and the mandate of the 
people on questions of military policy. 

It is unfortunately true, I think, that 
the vast majority of Araericans feel, 
so long as they believe the affairs of the 
Army to be in capable hands, that they 
have no active obligations in the matter 
and are not intimately concerned with 
its details. They verge on tolerant in- 
difference and view military plans and 
accomplishment with detached eyes and 
as in no way a vital part of their for- 
tunes. 

It is to this vast body that the Army 
must address itself if it desires its ef- 
forts to be appreciated, its work under- 
stood and its aims encouraged and sup- 
ported. 


Certainly there can be no real pro- 
curement for any component of the 
Army, Regulars, Guard or Reserves, 
unless the people know what the na- 
tional defense scheme is all about and 
how necessary their cooperation has 
become. 

Especially does it seem advisable and 
even necessary that those officers who 
are concerned with procurement and 
whose duties, successfully accomplished, 
require constant touch with the public, 
should be capable of explaining lucidly 
to audiences the nature of their work 
and its aim. If they are unable to do 
this, or if they cannot corral another 
to do it for them, one of their principal 
flows of publicity and mutual under- 
standing dries at its source. But even 
more unfortunate, I believe, than no 
explanation at all is the stammered, un- 
balanced, halting explanation that car- 
ries no conviction and is delivered in 
the apologetic and aggrieved manner of 
a depressed book-agent waiting to be 
thrown out. 

I do not hold with some that army 
officers should confine their talks to 
“shop” subjects. They see enough, 
travel enough, meet interesting people 
enough to express valuable opinions 
on almost any subject, yet this axiom 
of inarticulation renders them, for the 
most part, mute, and subtracts from 
the thought of the country an intelli- 
gent influence which could hardly fail 
to have an instructive and broadening 
effect. 

I have heard officers talk to a bat- 
talion and to a company with con- 
summate facility and clearness, yet 
suffer agonies if asked to say an ap- 
propriate word at a dinner. Ordinarily 
one would imagine that such training 
as an officer acquires in instructing his 
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organization would furnish him a basis 
for command of himself on other oc- 
casions. I believe that it does take him 
a step or two along that road and that 
he can gain control of his thoughts and 
actions in public speaking with less 
difficulty than the man in other profes- 
sions. 

What, then, is the answer? Is an of- 
ficer to put pebbles in his mouth and, 
as Demosthenes, declaim to the wild 
waves? Should courses in public speak- 
ing be established in army schools or 
should debating societies be organized 


the question. I feel, too, that any of- 
ficer who exposes himself to the epi- 
demic of speech making, who goes to 
places where he may be called upon, 
should, if he isn’t a talker, memorize 
something that wil! “get him by.” 
And to those who, in reading these 
observations, may inquire: “Who the 
devil is this file? Where does he get 
off ? Whom did he ever spell-bind ?”—] 
can only reply that he is a chastened 
and crushed person whose tongue re- 
cently clove to his mouth, whose brain 
reeled and whose sanity evaporated 


at the various posts? 
I have no answer. But I do feel that 
some consideration should be given to 


when he was compelled to say a few 
words about the Army in a gathering 
of not more than fifty persons. 
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The American’s Creed 

I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people; whose 
just powers are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed; a democracy in 
a republic; a sovereign nation of many 
sovereign states; a perfect union one 
and inseparable ; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, 
and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it; to support its 
Constitution; to obey its laws; to re- 


spect its flag; and to defend it against 
all enemies, 








Duty with Troops 
By Captain Elbridge Colby, Infantry 


The expression of knowledge is the only sure sign of its possession and one of 
the best means of its increase —E. L. Thorndike. 


We cannot fight the French with three hundred thousand red uniforms 


must be men inside of them.—Carlyle. 


CHOOLS are necessary. They 
S spread knowledge. They stand- 
ardize methods. They create uni- 
formity of instruction and training. 
They show the young officer how to 


play the military game, and they teach 
him how to train troops. Yet if we 


look at the matter in a broad and gen- 
eral way, we will find that, however 
many “problems” may be solved by 
the “basic” at Benning or the “line” at 
Leavenworth, the work in its totality 
is mainly theoretical. 


Instructor after 
instructor at the Special Service Schools 
and General Service Schools will re- 
mark : “With the limited time available, 
we can merely give you the funda- 
mentals in this short course and the 
main principles of the approved doc- 
trine on this point, leaving the rest for 
you to work out for yourselves by 
further study and practical experience.” 
In other words, the “application” part 
of the applicatory method, though given 
to some degree in the service schools, 
comes mostly after the officer has ac- 
tually graduated and is doing duty with 
troops. 

What with all our modern equipment 
and ordnance, our complicated science 
of gunnery and means of supply, our 
tactical and strategical theories, we 
must never lose sight of the fact that, 
as Major Danford has _ remarked, 
“man’s most important weapon is, and 
will ever remain, man.” The total com- 


: there 


missioned personnel authorized includes 
16,799 officers. With the heavy drain 
made on this total by the necessity of 
sending some to school, detailing many 
as instructors in the National Guard 
and elsewhere, and putting others on 
duty with the Organized Reserves, the 
R. O. T. C., and various staff jobs, 
together with the present policy of car- 
rying numerous regiments on the “in- 
active” list, there is not a very great 
proportion doing duty with troops. 
Yet those who are on that status are 
extremely fortunate. It is true that in 
some sorts of other work, notably at 
school, an officer may attain an enviable 
professional standing in a short time. 
However, the valuable background of 
experience can only be gained by ex- 
perience, the colonels with their regi- 
ments, majors with their battalions, 
captains with their companies, lieuten- 
ants with their platoons, and soldiers 
in the ranks. Too much theory to the 
exclusion of fact is bad. A hothouse 
atmosphere of assumed situations and 
imaginary organizations produces un- 
healthy plants—not hardy growths fit 
for the rigors of the field. There comes 
a time in the life of every officer when 
it will be good for him to get away 
from mere thought and grapple with 
facts. He will put aside his dreams, 
perhaps say: “The fact is so, and I 
will do the best I can with it.” Or, 
even, facing stern necessity, when keen 
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perception and a facile mind are of 
more value than memory for details, 
he will frame for himself the famous 
question Verdy de Vernois asked on 
reaching the battlefield of Nachod : “Let 
history and principles go to the devil! 
After all, what is the problem?” 

The problem is always the eternal 
problem of war—leading men. The 
commanding general and the division 
commander may worry over maps and 
pins and lines and frontages, and men 
per yard and depth and replacements. 
The junior officer must do the fighting. 
Then he must not find himself in the 
difficulty of a young British officer dur- 
ing the Sepoy mutiny who has said that 
when he was ordered to conduct an ad- 
vance guard he knew his duties “theo- 
retically, but had no experience, nor 
had ever been drilled in the practice of 
such duties” and confessed that when 
ordered on outpost duty: “Although I 
knew what the objects of these outposts 
were, and how I could secure them, 
what I should do to strengthen my posi- 
tions, and was well read on the many 
ruses I had to guard against on the part 
of an enterprising enemy, I was abso- 
lutely unequal to the mechanical opera- 
tion of getting my men from their own 
parade ground to the outpost in 
question.” 

True indeed was the remark of Napo- 
leon that “You cannot learn from a 
grammar how to write a book of the 
‘Tliad,’ a tragedy of Corneille.” There 
is something elemental in addition to 
the mere mechanics of the thing, the 
mere giving of orders. There is some- 
thing living in addition to the mere 
thinking involved. There is something 
of actual human experience required to 
give an ease and balance, the feel of 
things, the psychology of the moment. 


These touches can only be learned, not 
from books, but from life. And life, 
as far as the army profession is con- 
cerned, is duty with troops. 

There are several pleasant character- 
istics of service with a regiment. First 
of these is the esprit de corps. You all 
live and work together in a small post, 
remote from other kinds of people and 
other kinds of work. You are proud 
of your regiment, which you know in 
your heart is the best in the service. 
You are tied to your duties. You are 
fascinated by a thousand and one daily 
details. Your regiment is your home. 
and the soldiers are your children 
Everyone who serves with any one or- 
ganization for any length of time gets 
this feeling. When Viscount Wolseley 
left to take a temporary detail to the 
Engineers, his apparent defection made 
his brother officers “very angry, because 
in their eyes to leave the regiment was 
a crime.” I have seen majors with 
tears in their eyes on departing from 
units which they had joined as second 
lieutenants. I have heard, for who has 
not, of the brigadier general who in- 
sisted, long after being transferred and 
promoted and in defiance of regulations, 
on continuing to wear the insignia of 
his old regiment. The Second Division 
is half insane over the Indian Head 
which they wear on their shoulders, 
the Third Division over their square of 
blue with three white bars. The offi- 
cers of the First Cavalry proudly wore 
on the campaign hat a small gilt button 
which was a reproduction of the button 
worn by the Ist Dragoons in 1833. 
The Third Cavalry sported a green cuff, 
perpetuating the memory of the old 
Mounted Rifles, whose trimming was 
green. The principle is now generally 
adopted in the Army that each regi- 
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ment should have its distinctive coat 
of arms, and badges or trimmings. 
These things are but the outward and 
visible sign of the spirit within. Serv- 
ice with troops creates attachments that 
never die. No dry bones here; no 
academic fever, fitful and passing; just 
the personal relations with fellow 
comrades. 

Another characteristic of “duty with 
troops” is obvious in the reading of the 
phrase itself. The troops are there, not 
only as units for practice and training 
but as interesting individuals. You are 
the leader, and your men will look up 
to you. You treat them as men, and 


you form ties that will never be broken. 
You will have numerous little satisfying 
incidents occur in caring for the men 
under your command, keeping them out 
of trouble, bringing them up in the way 


young soldiers should go. You will 
have discipline, your obedience to or- 
ders and the obedience of your subordi- 
nates to your orders. You will receive 
many a secret thrill at little evidences of 
loyalty on the part of the men under 
you. You will have discipline and or- 
der, a smooth running team. Your mis- 
sion is order, to obtain efficient results. 
You are put in command to shape a 
number of heterogeneous men into a 
single power that will strike with the 
weight of its weapons and the strength 
of its soul. Your mission is discipline, 
the even, steady discipline described by 
Admiral Fiske “that attracts men to 
each other and to the cause they fight 
for. This kind of discipline endeavors 
to imbue all men with a feeling of com- 
radeship, with devotion to the cause, 
with loyalty to the organization that 
fights to gain the cause, and, therefore, 
not only with obedience to those supe- 
rior in authority but also with devo- 


tion and with consequent unselfishness.” 

Your mission is teamwork, the 
moulding of the skill of scattered in- 
dividuals into concentrated results, 
through cooperation, discipline and 
leadership. You and your unit are only 
a small part of the Army, but “every 
man must play his part” or the “dread- 
ful and impassioned drama” will end in 
tragedy. Colonel Andrews has put it 
neatly : 

A platoon attacks not alone that it 
may advance but more often to make 
possible the advance of others beside 
it. And not only do, the elements of 
each organization thus work for each 
other, but even the different arms—in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery—must often 
sacrifice brilliant opportunities and even 
meet local defeats, loyally working for 
the good of the wihtole team. Thus 
each unit, from the army down to the 
squad, is considered and trained as a 
team, each under its own team captain. 
The elements of each are taught to 
work together for the common good, 
each under its own leaders; and these 
leaders are taught not only the principle 
of good leadership but always the spirit 
and technique of cooperation and loyal 
teamwork. 

Your mission is leadership, and the 
best leadership is not the “hard-boiled,” 
ranting, martinet kind of commanding. 
Remember that leadership only succeeds 
when you have built up in your men a 
faith and a confidence in you, in your 
knowledge, and in your desire and abil- 
ity to perform. “When a soldier goes 
on pareyed, he stonds straight,” re- 
marked the Cockney sergeant, “but an 
officer, my word, he stonds a dom sight 
straighter.” You are to be their ex- 
ample. Furthermore, be careful how 
you treat them. Firmness does not 
mean cruelty, physical or mental. Ra- 
cine is said to have died because Louis 
XIV once looked at him too sternly. 
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The story may not be true, but it is 
at least true that many a soldier can 
have his spirit crushed and be rendered 
almost worthless by too harsh meas- 
ures. The punishment should fit the 
man, when punishment is necessary, not 
the crime. You are leading men. Their 
lives may actually be in your hands. 
And it makes a world of difference, as 
Ruskin says, whether you assume that 
“a discharge of artillery would merely 
knead down a certain quantity of once 
living clay into a level line, as in a 
brickfield; or whether, out of every 
separately Christian-named portion of 
that ruinous heap there went out, into 
the smoke and dead fallen air of battle, 
some astonished condition of soul, un- 
willingly released.” You will treat your 
men like men, neither like children nor 
like toys. The result will be that they 
will fight for you and swear by you. 
Your mission is leadership, I repeat, 
and if you expect others to follow 
where you lead, you must watch your 
own ways. You must play the game 
and not growl. You have heard of red 
tape, and when you are with troops 
you will hear more of it. There will be 
reports that will have to be in on time, 
property that will have to be checked 
and accounted for, orders and schedules 
of training that will have to be complied 
with. If there sometimes seems to be 
too much red tape and too many admin- 
istrative details, you will have to 
remember that the Army is a huge or- 
ganization that must be closely knit to- 
gether. Reports and returns and sched- 
ules are necessary so that those higher 
up may have data on which to base 
their policies and programs for the bet- 
ter framing of future plans. A general 
of the English Army who was once 


much amused over the “finesse” of reg- 
ulations said: 


To draw my monthly pay, the appli- 
cation had to be in triplicate, accom- 
panied by a certificate from certain 
named authorities that I was alive on 
the dates I claimed for. The fact that 
I was certified, say by a bishop, to be 
alive in June, was not held to be suffi- 
cient evidence that I had been also in 
the previous month of May: a separate 
certificate was required for that fact 
as well. 


It is amusing when you read it that 
way. But think of the clerks who have 
to verify such things. Think of the 
divinity that doth hedge about a con- 
gressional appropriation, and how every 
cent of public money must be exactly 
accounted for to prevent fraud and ex- 
travagance. When red tape chafes, the 
proper corrective is to cease thinking 
of yourself and of its effect on you and 
turn your attention to the other end 
of the tape. To preserve uniformity, 
to comply with law—these are two of 
the fundamental principles underlying 
army red tape. Congress created the 
Army for certain ends to bé accom- 
plished within certain ways, and he who 
does not desire to serve his country 
according to law has no business swear- 
ing to uphold the law. “Red tape” is 
merely administrative detail, and ca- 
pacity for detail is essential to a suc- 
cessful officer. “Statistics,” “military 
channels” and “reports” are all aids to 
efficient administration, and the junior 
officer who deals with these things can, 
without exaggerating their importance 
and without forgetting the primary 
mission of the Army, use them for his 
own advantage as well as can the man 
for whom they are primarily devised. 

Again I repeat, your mission is lead- 
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ership. You must, when with troops, 
lead your organizations in the way of 
right living as well as lead them rightly 
on the battlefield where living may end. 
You must inspect the kitchens; you 
must see to the men’s clothing; you 
must look out that that cleanliness 
which is the byword of the Army pre- 
vails everywhere, from the rifle to the 
barrack floor; you must make sure that 
the sick are cared for; that the pay ac- 
counts are correct; that the training is 
adequate. Your training is of all sorts; 
but it must be uniform, to accomplish 
a unified purpose by unity of action. 
The training schedule says “Outpost 
Problems” from March 10 to March 
14. On March 15 the major will take 
his four companies out on a battalion 
“outpost problem.” If the captains 
have done their work and the companies 
are properly instructed, the battalion is 
trained not only to function as separate 
units but for parallel, coordinated action 
for the furtherance of the common 
plan. 

Your training will be thorough and 
along progressive lines. We have our 
military jargon of “guides” and “piv- 
ots” and “balances.” <A soldier cannot 
do his job in “Squads Right” until he 
knows how to mark time; he cannot do 
“Left Shoulder Arms” until he knows 
the position of “Port.” You will have 
to proceed from the known to the un- 
known. You will have to check always 
on your results before going ahead with 
your training. And in so checking you 
will have the satisfaction of seeing at 
every step how well you have done. 
You will see a disorderly, chaotic, 
mixed group of recruits slowly shape 
itself into a well-timed machine—mov- 
ing in close order drill or in tactical 
field exercises smoothly and efficiently 


with close cooperation to execute what- 
ever may be the particular task in hand. 
This will be the thing which you have 
created. Of this you may well be 
proud. 

Finally, since it is in application and 
practice that your skill and knowledge 
will be most truly tested, it is while on 
duty with troops that you must always 
be on your mettle to do your best. Suc- 
cess in battle is the ultimate end of all 
military training, in school or with 
troops, and battles are fought with 
troops on the field, not with imagined 
problems on a map. Command of 
troops is the prize of the Army. By 
service with troops during times of 
peace, the young officer gradually fits 
himself for the more serious work in 
time of war. Above all things, even 
above the training he gives himself, is 
the service reputation which he builds 
for himself. It is an unofficial reputa- 
tion, a reflection of his official record, 
but something more living and influen- 
tial. It is his reputation for character 
and ability which increases with the 
years and spreads throughout the serv- 
ice, among all ranks. It measures the 
personal confidence of his superiors, his 
comrades, and his subordinates in his 
certainty of performance. It is often 
the deciding factor in making assign- 
ments to important duty. It proclaims 
his dependability. And dependability, 
in the long run, is the most valued char- 
acteristic an officer can have. 

An officer is always on parade. His 
record is always open to receive nota- 
tions, favorable or unfavorable, his of- 
ficial record and the mental record in 
the minds of his fellows which makes 
up his service reputation. Long ago, 
Gen. Nathaniel Greene exclaimed: 
“What little incidents either give or de- 
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stroy reputation, trifling elements in 
conduct or opinion.” An officer must 
always be on his guard and must always 
do his best. Perfection is, of course, 
impossible, but centuries of history have 
taught military men the fundamental 
rules. These have been tried and tested 
and boiled down into regulations. 
When on duty with troops, the officer 
must abide most conscientiously by the 
spirit and intent of those rules and those 
regulations. Carlyle it was who said: 


No bricklayer builds a wall perfectly 
perpendicular. Mathematically this is 
not possible. A certain degree of per- 
pendicularity suffices him; and he, like 
a good bricklayer, who must have done 
with his job, leaves it so. Yet if he 
sway too much from the perpendicular ; 
above all, if he throw plummet and level 
quite away from him, and pile brick on 
brick heedless, just as it comes to hand 
—such bricklayer, I think, is in a bad 
way. He has forgotten himself, but 
the law of gravitation does not forget 


to act on him: he and his wall will rush 
down in a confused welter of ruin—— 

So it is in the Army. In whatever 
branch of the service you may be, there 
are things you must do and things you 
must not leave undone. Today you 
lead your troops across the company 
street. In the future you may lead 
them across No Man’s Land. In either 
case, lead them well! In peace time 
you will learn how to handle them in 
war, not only as soldiers but also as 
men. Lead them always in accordance 
with the Science of War, with an un- 
derstanding of the Art of War, and in 
conformity with the Spirit of the Serv- 
ice. You may be infantryman, caval- 
ryman, engineer, or aviator. You may 
belong to the Field or Coast Artillery, 
to the Signal Corps, or to Chemical 
Warfare. Whatever and wherever you 
be, your major duty, both in space of 
time and in importance, will be duty 
with troops. 


D 


A Good Word for Him 

Hans Schmidt was reputed to be the 
meanest man in the neighborhood. He 
died. His body was placed in the 
grave, and according to an old Penn- 
sylvania German custom the people 
stood around the open grave, waiting 
for someone to say some good thing 
about the deceased before filling the 
grave. After a long wait, Gustave 
Schulze said : “Well, I can say joost one 
goot thing about Hans; he wasn’t al- 
ways as mean as he was sometimes.” — 
The Universalist Leader. 








Automatic and Semiautomatic Rifle Fire 
By Lieut. Col. Jennings C. Wise, O. R. C. 


\ 7 ITH reference to the fire of 
the automatic rifle employed 
in the United States Army, 

the Provisional Infantry Drill Regula- 

tions (1919) at Par. 6, p. 113, has the 
following to say: 

Its dispersion is less than that of an 
equal volume of rifle fire. Accuracy of 
range estimation is therefore of rela- 
tively greater importance. 

Due to vibration and other causes, 
the dispersion of the weapon when fired 
automatically is, however, greater than 
that of a single rifle. When used as a 
semiautomatic (single shot) weapon, its 
dispersion is practically the same as that 
of the rifle. Except when an unusually 
favorable target offers and at critical 


periods of combat where a large volume 
of fire is required, semiautomatic ac- 
tion should be used. 


The foregoing paragraph clearly ex- 
presses the more or less general view of 
the service, which is that, except under 
peculiar circumstances, the automatic 
rifle is employed with better effect as 
a semiautomatic than as a full auto- 
matic weapon. While this is undoubt- 
edly true, it is unfortunate that the 
basis upon which the provision of the 
Infantry Drill Regulations is founded 
should be misunderstood. Today, in 
the service, one finds a widespread and 
growing belief that the superiority 
claimed for semiautomatic fire is in- 
herent to its nature, which is not the 
fact. Clearly, the statements in the 
paragraph quoted are based not upon 
the natural characteristics of automatic 
fire itself but upon the mechanical limi- 
tations of the service weapon. 

It is undoubtedly true that with a 


Browning automatic rifle the average 
individual can obtain more hits on an 
inanimate fixed target in the same 
length of time by firing semiautomati- 
cally than by firing automatically. The 
unsteadiness of the muzzle of the 
Browning rifle when fired automatically 
from the shoulder is so great that the 
consequent dispersion renders a large 
percentage of the fire ineffective. As 
against a fixed inanimate target, such as 
a bull’s-eye or silhouette, the wild shots 
are wholly wasted. 

In the case of an animate target, 
however, semiautomatic fire is less ef- 
fective than automatic fire for several 
reasons. In the first place, well-directed 
fire soon causes an animate target to 
shift its position so that there is a dis- 
tinct advantage in its greater disper- 
sion since it covers more ground and 
is more apt to search out a target that 
has moved or that is in motion, unper- 
ceived. In the second place, a propor- 
tion of wild shots is apt to find a billet 
on the battlefield and thereby to become 
as effective as well-directed shots. In 
the third place, a large volume of fire 
suddenly delivered, even though it in- 
flict no casualties, will prevent free 
movement, whereas a_ well-directed 
semiautomatic fire will have no such 
effect, even though each shot inflict a 
casualty. 

Indeed, the very lack of casualties 
may, under circumstances which are 
not at all uncommon in battle, be the 
best proof of the effectiveness of fire. 
For instance, the enemy’s attacking in- 
fantry may be driven to cover by long- 
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sustained bursts of fire of great volume, 
and away from their parapets, thus 
halting their movement and silencing 
their fire. In such case the hostile at- 
tack cannot press home. The fact that 
the approaches to its objective are ren- 
dered impassable and not the casualties 
incurred has broken up the attack. On 
the other hand, had the fire of the de- 
fense been of a less inhibitive nature, 
the attack might have pressed home at 
the cost of many casualties to the as- 
sailants. Obviously it is absurd to 
measure the effectiveness of fire under 
all circumstances solely by the number 
of casualties which it inflicts. 

Then there is to be considered the 
moral effect of fire. It is a psychologi- 
cal fact that a number of casualties 
suddenly inflicted are much more de- 
structive of morale than a larger num- 
ber spread over a longer period. Con- 
sequently a fire which inflicts ten 
casualties in a few seconds is very much 
more deterrent upon the enemy’s move- 
ment and therefore more effective than 
a fire which inflicts the same number, or 
even a greater number of casualties in 
as many minutes. 

It is true, of course, that a great 
economy in the consumption of ammu- 
nition is realized by the employment 
of semiautomatic fire, but the purpose 
of fire is to prevent movement by in- 
flicting or threatening to inflict casual- 
ties in the most effective way without 
regard to ammunition, so long as the 
supply of ammunition is practicable. 

Exhaustive tests in Denmark, France 
and Brazil with a weapon weighing the 
same as the Browning automatic rifle, 
and capable of being used either as an 
automatic rifle or as a machine rifle— 
that is, with a bipod and butt rest— 
show that there is absolutely no com- 


parison between the effectiveness of 
automatic fire and semiautomatic fire 
with the same gun and gunner when 
the automatic fire is delivered from a 
steady rest. The figures of the Danish 
tests, which were almost exactly re- 
produced in independent tests in France 
and Brazil, are here given: 


Method of Time, 
fire mins. 
auto. 2 
auto. 
auto. 
auto. 
auto. 


No. of 
Sight rounds 
800 
700 


Hits 
40.5 
46.5 
$2.5 
61.5 


72.5 


500 


single shot 
single shot 
single shot 
single shot 
single shot 


9.5 
10.5 
11.5 
12.5 
13.0 


500 

400 

If such results can be obtained with 
an automatic rifle by merely providing a 
rest for the weapon, it would seem that 
an automatic rifle that cannot be fired 
from a rest must be deemed to be obso- 
lete since its effectiveness falls far short 
of what is practicable of attainment 
with an automatic rifle in the hands of 
infantry and cavalry troops. Stated in 
another way, it may be said that, since 
automatic fire is inherently more effec- 
tive than semiautomatic fire, every ef- 
fort should be made to provide a 
weapon that will enable the superior 
advantages of automatic fire to be real- 
ized instead of sacrificing the effective- 
ness of that fire to the mechanical limi- 
tations of a particular weapon. When 
this is done the paragraph in the In- 
fantry Drill Regulations relative to the 
characteristics of automatic fire may be 
so amended as not to give rise to the 
erroneous belief that semiautomatic fire 
is inherently superior under ordinary 
circumstances to automatic fire. 

The importance of this amendment is 
very great inasmuch as the Regulations 
now give encouragement to the non-use 
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of automatic fire when it should be em- 
ployed, thereby intensifying the human 
tendency of troops in the immediate 
presence of a strong enemy to refrain 
from or postpone automatic fire which, 
experience soon teaches them, inevitably 
brings punishment down upon them. 

So strong is this human tendency to- 
wards self-preservation, even among 
the boldest and best disciplined troops, 
that nothing should be omitted to coun- 


provided with every practical device 
tending to conceal their location, even 
at the cost of additional weight. An 
automatic weapon, for instance, which 
is not provided with an efficient flash 
absorber is not a desirable weapon, and 
one that cannot function efficiently with 
such an attachment is not practical un- 
der modern battle conditions, for, after 
all, soldiers are human, and when they 
know that to disclose their whereabouts 


teract it. For this reason automatic means almost certain destruction, they 
weapons, to be most effective, must be act accordingly. 


D 


Peace—Prosperity—Preparedness 
It is impossible for me to conceive 
of any logical argument that can be 
made against universal military train- 
nent ing. To my way of thinking, the 
s of future peace and prosperity of our coun- 
d in 4 try depend upon complete prepared- 
ince ness in the event war should be forced 
fiec- upon us. It is my opinion that no 
 ef- nation of the world would dare attack 
le a the United States of America, provided 
rior it is known that whilst we are not look- 
real- i ing for a fight, we are prepared for 
tive- all comers. 
limi- Epes RANDOLPH, 
Vhen President, Southern Pacific 
» In- Railroad of Mexico. 


: “s [Eprtor’s Note.—Mr. Randolph is 
y . one of the leading citizens of the great 
, : ‘ Southwest, wheres his opinions are 
a given the greatest weight and consid- 
inary . 

? eration. ] 
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The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps’ 


By President Henry Suzzallo, University of Washington 


bers of the staff of the R. O. 

T. C.: This is the first time that 
I have had the decided sense of being 
the president of a man’s college. I 
believe that I have never before in this 
university addressed an audience en- 
tirely composed of men, for there has 
always been a woman reporter sitting 
somewhere in the audience. 

It is a very great pleasure to me to 
speak to you on this occasion, because 
I have a very deep interest in the 
sophomores and even a deeper interest, 
I may say, in the freshmen. Deeper 
than either of these two purely academic 
interests is that which I have in all of 
you, dressed as you are in the uniform 
and symbols which are expressive of 
the fact that you are here not only to 
receive from the state, but in hours of 
great emergency to pay back. This is 
a great government university. It is a 
state university. It is interested in se- 
lecting from the high schools of the 
state those who have been most favored 
with brains and character through God’s 
gift of brains and the school’s gift of 
character and intelligence. There is a 
principle which leads us to suggest that 
those who are gifted have a very great 
responsibility to use that gift for the 
good of others. The French have aptly 
expressed it as the principle of “noblesse 
oblige !” 

I realize that the winnowing process 
is not completed with the high school. 
You still have a long way to travel, and 
more will be winnowed out. That win- 
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nowing will not be merely in terms of 
brains, for some of the brainiest men 
who come to this university do not suc- 
ceed in pushing ahead because behind 
that ability of mind there is often a 
lack of character, that necessary red- 
blooded character which moves the mind 
into proper action. Numerous young 
men who come to this university fail 
because they do not lay down appro- 
priate standards of conduct for them- 
selves and stick to those standards 
rigidly and unflinchingly. Lack of char- 
acter is sometimes due to the fact that 
you have had an easy life. You may 
have been the darling of your family 
and the pet of your neighborhood. 
“Darling” and “pet” are not names we 
like to have sticking to a hearty youth 
of nineteen or twenty. When you come 
here, put aside that state of mind which 
expects others to do for you. 

I know of no better place for deter- 
mining whether or not you have char- 
acter than in the military department 
of this university. In your classrooms 
we have to be more or less content to 
get correct verbal replies. In academic 
work we are pleased to have you give 
us information. The military depart- 
ment stands on a different plane. It is 
half-way between the academic class- 
room and the college life. College life 
calls largely for character. Men who 
have not character can neither serve 
nor enjoy the college life. In the aca- 
demic life you can scrape along by 
merely using the inside shelf of your 
mind, giving memorized replies. In 





*An address to the members of the R. O. T. C. Unit, University of Washington. 
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the ordinary academic classroom we do 
not always find ourselves able to test 
your ideals, your standards, your ca- 
pacity to cooperate, and your power to 
obey as we would like. Not so in the 
military department, for there we can 
test both mind and character. 

The first great call for character in 
the military department is the call to 
the American youth to dedicate himself. 
Because of the great gift which he has 
already received from his country in 
the way of elementary and secondary 
education and the new gift about to 
be given him in the way of higher 
education, we here ask him to promise 
to give something back to his country. 
Will he stand ready to defend the state 
that has mothered him when that nation 
is in need of means to protect itself? 
The answer is to be found in the spirit 
and industry with which you will pre- 
pare yourself while a member of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Of 
late there has been introduced into 
America by foreign carriers, chiefly im- 
migrants, some doctrines idealistic in 
theory and feeble in practice. They are 
not parts of our Anglo-Saxon heritage ; 
they have no roots in Anglo-Saxon soil. 
In the long run they cannot flourish in 
an America made and preserved through 
the practical valor of the Revolutionary 
and Civil Wars. If we know anything 
from history, we know that we cannot 
be completely sure of lasting peace as 
long as the nation of America is sur- 
rounded by other peoples whose political 
philosophy and ideals are not as free, as 
noble, as generous as ours. People 
whose ethical standards are lower than 
ours cannot be expected to relinquish 
brutal methods of aggression for our 
higher and more peaceful ways of set- 
tling disputes. We must stand prepared 


to meet attack in the form with which 
it comes. A missionary cannot be un- 
derstood by a cannibal. If the mis- 
sionary is unable to protect himself 
against the methods of the cannibal, 
he will perish, and his fine Christian 
influence in the world would cease. On 
a philosophy of non-preparation to meet 
lower ethical forces, eventually the mis- 
sionaries would disappear and the can- 
nibals flourish. Civilized nations must 
protect themselves against destruction 
from lower sources. Existence must be 
safeguarded that the higher life may 
go on within ourselves and with our 
ethically minded neighbors. What 
would have happened had we and the 
other fine-minded nations not had 
enough military knowledge to keep 
ourselves alive? We would now be a 
little part of the German Empire. The 
fairer nations of the world would have 
gone down, and the lower ones would 
now flourish. 

See that your character is buttressed 
in the right way. Do you think the 
great things of this world can live in 
the menacing presence of hate? Can 
man, an animal, live if he hasn't force 
to protect himself when there are at- 
tacks on his life? Can you live spiri- 
tually unless you have some regard for 
your body? We would not say for a 
moment that your soul is not a greater 
thing than your body, but would any- 
one counsel you to neglect the care of 
the body because your soul is a better 
and finer reality? We need the body so 
that the soul can express itself. It isn’t 
likely that a civilized man with a mili- 
tary training will become a bullying 
militarist, swaggering around the world 
trying to conquer everybody. Look at 
your athletes! You know them; they 
are your friends, your neighbors, your 
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heroes, strong in body and steady in 
mind. Do they go around here knock- 
ing everybody down just because they 
have the power? The United States of 
America is made up of just such Amer- 
icans grown older. That is why it is 
the most extraordinary nation in the 
world. It can and does train a body 
of fighting men, but it also trains their 
souls to hold and direct that fighting 
power, so that we have never used our 
might save as needed for the preserva- 
tion of American civilization. 

Our first call to you is a test of char- 
acter. We want to know whether or 
not the philosophical background of 
your mind is straight. And we shall 
have our answer in the way you do your 
military work. Do you do it cheerfully? 
Do you do it as the men who fought 
for your country in the great war? 
This young but already great university 
has behind it no ancient traditions, but 
it possesses very memorable ones that 
should make you very proud of your 
membership in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. We sent to the great 
war from the University of Washington 
4,251 men—colonels, majors, captains, 
lieutenants, noncommissioned officers 
and privates. Of the 4,251 on our roll 
call, fifty-eight cannot answer, for they 
never came back. Their names are 
inscribed on the honor roll of this uni- 
versity as an example of the capacity 
of the young men and women of this 
university to make sacrifice when sac- 
rifice is necessary. You who enjoy the 
privileges of American life and Amer- 
ican public education should look with 
gratitude to those fifty-eight, for they 
died to perpetuate your privileges and 
rights. But for them and men like them 
you might now be German subjects, 
run by Prussian control under a system 


that does not promote equal opportunity. 
And do you know what it has meant to 
be a German? How many of you are 
born of a richer or an aristocratic class? 
To those of you who would have been 
commoners in social position, few would 
be here. The common school would 
have led only to the continuation school. 
You would have had only one chance 
in a million to go from the common 
school to the university. 

I told you what would have happened 
to most of you if you had lived in a 
German Empire. Now that fact comes 
close home to me because it was a single 
trip across the Atlantic ocean that made 
a great difference in my life. That trip 
was one my parents took. They took 
it from the Austrian Empire, the land 
of a small chance, to America, the land 
of great opportunity. If our sacred 
fifty-eight and the rest of the 4,251, 
with all the other fighting strength of 
our associates, had not kept America 
and civilization intact, we might now 
be a part of the German or Austrian 
Empire. And I know what that would 
mean for young people such as you. | 
imagine I know, because I can see my 
second and third cousins over there 
now. Their ancestors were my ances- 
tors. My father would have had the 
same social, economic and political place 
as their fathers if he had remained over 
there. 

But what a difference a trip across 
the Atlantic made! Through no great 
power of my own, but because God gave 
me something that the American public 
school could develop and discipline, | 
am today your teacher, the most estim- 
able position which a citizen of the 
State of Washington can occupy! That 
could not have been if that trip across 
the Atlantic had not occurred. Perhaps 
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I would have been with my cousins on 
the mountains rising from the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic Sea herding sheep 
or goats, or a fisherman out upon the 
sea itself. What personal talents of 
mine America has cared to develop and 
use would have been buried under too 
small tasks. I speak of these personal 
things because they make real to you 
and me the difference between the lib- 
erties which we possess and the limi- 
tations imposed upon our fellow human 
beings across the seas. These liberties 
are ours because our American prede- 
cessors have won and saved them for 
us, and we must hold and keep them 
for those who come after us. It is 
the sacred duty of one generation to 
another. 

There are many other character les- 
sons in military training which I might 
mention, but I gave my time to the 
fundamental one, the basic one of at- 
titude, from which all others come. I 
might tell you that I don’t believe I 
ever stood up straight in my life until 
I took military training. I might tell 
you that it was as a cadet on long hikes 
that I first sensed great responsibility 
for the care of others under me. I 
might indicate that it was military train- 
ing and athletic training which first de- 
veloped my sense of the importance of 
human coordination and cooperation, of 
getting big things done by team play or 
mass work when they couldn’t be 
achieved by individual actions. These 
are only a few of the great character 
lessons which may be garnered from the 
military department. I speak to you 
about them somewhat passionately, be- 
cause I know from personal experience 
what two years of elementary military 


training and two years beyond that can 
do for you. 

And now one word more on the place 
of this corps in the university life. It 
is a representative and dignified one. 
When Armistice Day comes the univer- 
sity will honor its heroes and decorate 
their graves. Then, when the great soul 
of this great university must express it- 
self, we shall turn to you. You will no 
longer be freshmen and sophomores 
but university men, symbolizing the 
state’s relation to valor that is disci- 
plined and educated. As you go down 
the streets of Seattle in parade forma- 
tion you will be the university's expres- 
sion of that great American spirit which 
says that great power, whether military 
or otherwise, is to be used only when 
necessary to save liberty and the insti- 
tutions of a liberty-loving civilization. 
Young men, when you march upon Ar- 
mistice Day, with your heads thrown 
back proudly and your shoulders 
squared with power, the gay play look 
of the collegian supplanted by the grim 
look of the American warrior, remem- 
ber that marching with you will be the 
spirits of some fifty-eight Washington 
men and women. They will be watching 
over you, not waiting for you to thank 
them for what they did. Their work 
was too big for thanks! But marching 
with you, glad to be with you in com- 
panionship with the thought that the 
glorious nation which they saved will 
be carried on by you. I read the names 
of the fifty-eight, our roll of honor, for 
in it are your brothers, your sisters, 
and your friends—the honored dead 
whose patriotic spirit is your military 
tradition ! 











The American Expeditionary Forces in 
Europe, 1917-1918 
(Continued ) 
By Lieut. Col. Hermann von Giehrl, German Army 


GERMAN OFFENSIVE OF 1918 AND FIRST 
APPEARANCE OF AMERICAN TROOPS 


ARCH 21 was the great day 
M on which all Germany, as so 

often before, gazed expectantly 
toward the west. On this day the Ger- 
man Army went into the attack after 
the most careful of preparations. The 
result of the battle would decide Ger- 
many’s future. The preliminary success, 
which carried the 17th, 2d, and 18th 
German Armies by Bapaume and Pe- 
ronne and thus past the old battlefields 
of the Somme up to the gates of Amiens 
and Compiegne, was satisfactory beyond 


all expectations and threw the results of 
all the previous allied attacks in the 
shade. Paris trembled, and the English 
Army, against which the attack was 
chiefly directed, and the right flank of 
which had been extended beyond St. 
Quentin in order to relieve the French, 


was shaken to its foundations. The 
fate of the Entente at that time hung 
by a single thread, for it was threatened 
with the penetration and disruption of 
the allied fronts at Amiens. The French 
and British barely succeeded in bringing 
the German advance to a halt. What 
we lacked was but half a dozen or a 
dozen fresh divisions which could have 
struck the final blow and started the 
stone rolling. As, however, these di- 
visions were not to be obtained, the 
first German thrust came to a stop at 
the end of March. 

The first powerful push was followed 
by a second greater attack on April 9, 
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this time in Flanders. It was again 
directed against the British Army, which 
had meanwhile placed a couple of Por- 
tuguese divisions in the line in this 
sector. The quality of the German at- 
tacking divisions was already poorer. 
The Portuguese front was penetrated 
quickly, and England hurriedly brought 
its last reserves up in order to close 
the yawning breach. Isolated cyclist 
and even labor formations were brought 
up in motor truck columns and thrown 
against the German attackers. The 
British front was again shaken; this 
was indisputable. The bearing of Brit- 
ish prisoners at this time, for instance, 
differed appreciably from that of old. 
The British for the first time perceptibly 
cast off their cloak of overbearing pride, 
and it was gathered from their state- 
ments that the breakdown of the Brit- 
ish Army was serious and worth our 
outlay of troops. The British now had 
to summon French help on account 
of their exceedingly heavy losses. These 
French reinforcements were put on the 
Kemmel front, which was the most im- 
portant one and that which was most 
seriously threatened by the German at- 
tack. Thanks to this assistance on the 
part of the French, the second German 
attack also came to a standstill before 
Ypres and near Merville. Neither this 
nor the first attack attained its real 
objective—the sea. Germany’s best 
forces were now used up. Sufficient re- 
serves were no longer available to close 
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the ranks of the weakened divisions. 
Only a few here and there—the so- 
called attacking divisions—had their 
full complement; the others had to be 
content with their low fighting strength 
and, in spite of this, take over the usual 
sector of the front, and, soon after- 
ward, even extend it. 

If now—after it is all over—we crit- 
icize the system that neglected the dis- 
tribution of the reserves, which had be- 
come scanty, between all the existing 
divisions in equal proportion, in order 
to fill up a few selected units of spe- 
cially tried divisions, the so-called battle 
or attacking divisions only, this system 
had, it is true, its great disadvantages. 
A germ of discord and discontent was 
carried into the army, the cohesion of 
which depended on the most harmonious 
possible working of the whole; on the 
so-called quiet fronts, too, the troops 
were very considerably weakened in 
their moral resisting power. The few 
attacking divisions had to be used on 
the offensive if they were to fulfill the 
purpose for which they were intended. 
Furthermore, it was essential that we 
should retain the initiative. At the 
moment that such ceased to be the case 
and the enemy proceeded to attack, and 
naturally selected our hitherto quiet and 
morally weakened fronts, the system 
would necessarily cease to be to our 
advantage, as it often happened that 
the mere husks of formations had to 
withstand the enemy attack first. By 
the time that a few moderately fresh 
and numerically strong fighting divi- 
sions had been brought into position, 
it was usually too late to save the 
situation. 

Great weariness and nervousness now 
made themselves felt in many German 
divisions. The greatly reduced divisions 


used for position warfare could no 
longer be relieved, as only the attack 
divisions were withdrawn for replen- 
ishment and training in attack. When 
the hoped-for relief could not be 
effected, panic ensued in the wornout 
divisions, in consequence of the con- 
tinuous heavy fire of the British, haras- 
sing fire from low-flying aeroplanes, and 
probably the insufficient nourishment of 
our soldiers, such as had never before 
occurred under similar circumstances. 

Effective strengths of 300 to 500 men 
per infantry regiment were now no 
longer a rarity, and there began to be 
a lack of trained machine-gun person- 
nel. The number of our aeroplane pilots, 
too, was decreasing, while that of the 
enemy was continually increasing. 

The fighting conditions for the Ger- 
mans had become the most difficult 
imaginable. This was especially true 
of the Flanders theater of war, where 
the enemy could frequently see com- 
pletely into our positions, which were 
on absolutely flat terrain, from domi- 
nating points, and take our front and 
the whole of our back areas under the 
concentrated fire of his heavy artillery. 
Daily losses of fifteen to’ fifty men 
per division during comparatively in- 
active periods were no rarity here. 

The German Command, with an iron 
will, believed that it could nevertheless 
master this situation and still attain 
the hoped-for objective. New attacks 
were planned. The front-line troops, 
tired out as they were, now had to hold 
on still longer, without reserves or re- 
liefs, and the attack divisions were pre- 
pared for new efforts. 

Twice had the English Army been 
badly jarred; twice had it been saved 
at the eleventh hour by French assist- 
ance. The underlying purpose of the 
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further German attack was, again, 
the decisive battle against England. In 
order to overcome the latter more easily, 
however, the Germans would first have 
to worry the French, and, by menacing 
their capital, make them concentrate 
their reserves on the French front. 
Such was the strategic basis of the new 
German attack. 

The third thrust began on May 27. 
This time it was directed against the 
enemy positions between Noyon and 
Reims. The attack first took two Eng- 
lish and three French divisions, com- 
pletely worn out by fighting and not 
yet brought up to fighting strength, 
which had been sent to this quiet front 
to rest and be reorganized, entirely by 
surprise. In consequence of their slight 
resistance the attackers were able to 
press forward in a fresh impetus past 
Soissons and the Aisne up to the Marne 
by Chateau Thierry and Dormans. On 
the other hand, the attempt begun on 
June 9 to extend the attack from Noyon 
in the direction of Compiegne failed, 
due not only to the difficult wooded ter- 
rain there but also to the stubborn 
resistance of the French, who were 
putting forth all efforts to cover the 
once more threatened capital of their 
country. 

The American troops beca:ne a notice- 
able feature for the first time during 
these battles of May and June between 
Montdidier and Reims. Not only did 
we find a number of American regi- 
ments inserted between French and 
British units, but, for the first time, 
American troops took the offensive in 
certain areas. 

With this, the Americans emerged 
from the training period in quiet posi- 
tion warfare and entered into the arena 
of active engagements. 


The list Infantry Division, under 
command of General Bullard, which 
had been longest in Europe and which 
was formed from regular American 
regiments, first took the initiative. On 
May 28, i.e., on the day before the 
beginning of the third German offensive 
(against the Chemin des Dames), a 
part of this division, put into the line 
at a critical point of the allied front, 
opposite Montdidier—where, on the 
German side, there were in position 
only worn-out divisions requiring rest— 
started the attack on Cantigny, which 
it successfully carried out, although 
with heavy losses (43 officers and more 
than 1,000 men). 

During the first few days of June, 
when the Germans had succeeded in 
carrying their offensive up to the Marne, 
the American 2d Division was placed in 
action at a critical spot, in order to 
bring the wavering French line to a 
stop. This division was brought up 
from the district of Montdidier by mo- 
tor trucks and other means of transport 
and was sent forward in the direction 
of Chateau Thierry, which had already 
been abandoned by the French. The 
division retook the city. A front of 12 
kilometers, west of Chateau Thierry, 
was then assigned to it, from which 
it at once launched a series of attack 
operations. These fresh troops, which 
included several regular marine regi- 
ments, threw their whole fighting 
strength against the remnants of Ger- 
man divisions, which were tired out by 
a lengthy offensive, and robbed them 
of their much-desired rest. The whole 
of the month of June and the first of 
July were taken up with successful 
American local operations, among 
which the capture of the villages of 
Boureches and Vaux and that of Bel- 
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leau Wood played a notable part. This 
division, after having lost more than 
8,500 men, was relieved by the Amer- 
ican 26th Division on July 10. 

The 3d Division played as important 
a part east of Chateau Thierry as did 
the 2d Division west of that city. It, 
too, had been thrown into the fight here 
when the French front was falling back 
and General Pershing had to send every 
American soldier on whom he could 
possibly lay his hands to the assistance 
of the hard-pressed Marshal Foch. The 
American troops, which had been 
thrown into the battle in battalions, just 
as they came out of the motor trucks, 
now formed along the Marne. In this 
connection, the fact that this division 
had to undergo its baptism of fire with- 
out having been in a quiet front for 
training purposes is particularly worthy 
of attention. 

The American troops, at this stage of 
the war, represented a prodigious as- 
sistance to the Entente, which had now 
come to the end of its powers. If the 
French and British had had to depend 
upon their own forces, the Germans 
would at length, in spite of all dif- 
ficulties, have got the upper hand, or 
the exhaustion on both sides would at 
least have led to an understanding. 
At this critical moment, however, the 
Allies received a new addition of forces, 
which now necessarily became the more 
effective, as nothing similar was avail- 
able on the German side. 

As the British Army was most en- 
dangered by the German offensives and 
threatened to collapse from a military 
point of view, it was decided at the 
Conference of the Allies at Abbeville, 
on May 2, first to transport ten Amer- 
ican divisions to the English front in 
English bottoms. Owing to events dur- 


ing May and June, however, the bulk 
of the newly arrived American troops 
were sent to the French front. As all 
American troops in Europe had been 
at Marshal Foch’s disposal since March 
28, this entire rearrangement of the 
American forces involved no special dif- 
ficulties. As a matter of fact only five 
divisions arrived at the English front. 

The impression which the German 
troops and command received from the 
first combats with American forces was 
no unfavorable one. 

The tactical training of the Amer- 
ican infantry was, to be sure, insuffi- 
cient, for the American soldier behaved 
awkwardly and was very incautious. 
The artillery appeared to be better. It 
was in the habit of scattering fire sys- 
tematically over the whole battlefield. 
However, it was believed that the artil- 
lery command was entrusted to French 
officers. On the other hand, the physical 
qualities and equipment of the Amer- 
icans was exceptional, and the personal 
courage and spirit of enterprise of 
individuals were great. In order to 
exhaust our worn-out troops, the Amer- 
icans carried out a number of small at- 
tacks and left nothing undone to attain 
their desired ends. In this connection it 
was a favorite ruse to clothe themselves 
in German uniforms, and, favored by 
defiladed terrain, to creep up to the 
German lines. 

The first impression made by the 
American on the German soldiers was 
great. The reason for this lay in the 
fact that the nerve forces of the German 
troops, tired out by fighting, were badly 
used up by the colossal efforts of the 
great offensives in the summer of 1918. 

The military significance of the 
Americans lay not only in their num- 
bers but, more than anything else, in 
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their unused nervous force. The troops 
were conspicuous for their absolute 
freshness, their physical and hence their 
moral superiority, and a certain igno- 
rance of, and, therefore, an indifference 
to danger. Training technique, attack- 
ing power, and real fighting value, on 
the other hand, were less in evidence. 
The Americans could not have with- 
stood a comparatively fresh body of 
German troops in this military condi- 
tion, and they were indeed quite un- 
fitted for a war of movement. 


ESTIMATE OF AMERICAN ARMY UP TO 
INTERVENTION OF FIRST LARGE UNITS 


The strength of the American troops 
in France at the beginning of the great 
German spring offensive was estimated 
at about 150,000 men. Out of five di- 
visions assumed to be engaged, the Ist 
and 26th were definitely recognized on 
the French front. Difficulties in the 
supply of arms and ammunition, such 
as rifles, machine guns and guns, 
seemed to have arisen in America. It 
was believed that the American manu- 
facture of artillery could not reach its 
full productive power before December, 
1918. By May, four divisions had been 
identified at the front, and from four 
to six more were supposed to be be- 
hind the lines. The strength of the 
Expeditionary Forces was estimated at 
about 300,000 men—in other words, less 
than the number which had originally 
been expected by that period. France 
and Great Britain doubtless showed 
themselves greatly disappointed on this 
account, and, for this reason, upon ur- 
gent request from the Entente, America 
seemed to have accelerated its trans- 
ports considerably since April. Indi- 
vidual American regiments, the divi- 
sional formation of which had not yet 


been completed, were assigned to Eng- 
lish and French units. Regiments of 
marines were identified with the 2d 
Division. 

Seven American divisions had ap- 
peared at the front up to the middle 
of June, and nine more were supposed 
to be in France. Their total effective 
strength at that time was estimated at 
from 450,000 to 500,000 men. The 
statement made by Secretary of War 
Baker to the effect that 700,000 Ameri- 
cans had landed by the beginning of 
June was doubted, although it was as- 
sumed that greater numbers of Ameri- 
can troops had undoubtedly arrived 
recently. The total strength of the 
American Army in all quarters, i.e., 
including those at home and in Europe, 
was judged at that time to be 1,800,000 
men. 

A steady increase of the American 
forces was therefore anticipated by Ger- 
many, and America’s resolve to exert 
its entire strength in the interest of the 
war was not contested. The interrup- 
tions of transport service by the sub- 
marine war had not exerted a decisive 
influence up to now. It was therefore 
considered possible by the German Gen- 
eral Staff that America, by the end of 
1918, would send to the Continent about 
26 divisions in all. The American losses 
up to the end of May were estimated to 
be 5,158, of which 50 per cent were 
killed. 

Let us now cast a short glance at 
the situation of the German Army after 
its enormous achievements. 


The old spirit was not weakened by 
the years of defensive combat, as was 
demonstrated by the German soldier in 
the attacks of June, 1918, which lasted 
for weeks. But nothing that had been 
accomplished had hitherto sufficed to 
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enforce our will, either from the mili- 

tary or political point of view, on our 

opponent, nor to strike him in a vital 

spot. No trace of yielding was to be 
rceived on the opposite side. 

The Entente placed all its hopes on— 
and pointed this out to its people—the 
gradual weakening of our strength, 
which would finally be exhausted. 

The lack of food in the German 
homeland, the fighting at the front, the 
poison of propaganda, bribes, pamphlets 
and civil strife had so far been unable 
to bring about our downfall. A new 
factor—the American help—now came 
into operation. We had made the ac- 
quaintaince of the first American battle- 
trained troops at Chateau Thierry. It 
was there that they opposed us, awk- 
ward still, but animated by a powerful 
will, By reason of their numerical su- 
periority they surprised our weakened 
formations. With the advent of the 
Americans on the field of battle, the 
long-cherished French and English 
hopes were at length realized. 


THE LAST GERMAN OFFENSIVE OF 
jury, 1918 


The Increasing Importance of the 
American Army.—Germany began its 
fourth and last offensive on July 15. 
As far as the numbers engaged and the 
extent of front were concerned, the 
scope of this offensive far exceeded that 
of the months of April and June, even 
though the tactical aim was not too 
ambitious this time, its object being to 
straighten out the salient at Reims 
which had resulted from the May and 
June fighting. 

As we know from the Field Mar- 
shal’s own lips, this attack on both sides 
of the ancient French city was directed 
at a greater and more extensive ob- 
jective, viz., a decisive battle against 
the main body of the British Army. 
Thus, from a strategic point of view, 


the same motive underlay the July bat- 
tle as that which we have seen in con- 
nection with the May offensive, i.e., 
to engage the attention of the French 
by strategic movements, while the at- 
tack preparations for the renewal of 
the battle of Flanders were to be con- 
tinued uninterruptedly in spite of over- 
whelming difficulties. 

The plan of attack demanded the 
greatest efforts from the command and 
the troops. Not only was the Marne to 
be crossed in the face of the enemy 
and the attack then carried forward 
on defiladed wooded terrain south of 
Reims and west of Epernay (7th 
Army), but also a powerful frontal at- 
tack was to be undertaken simulta- 
neously in Champagne, in the open ter- 
rain between Reims and the Argonne. 
This plan of operations alone demanded 
the virtually impossible for its execu- 
tion. The optimism with which it was 
drawn up is explainable only if the suc- 
cess of the last offensive be remembered, 
which led to the surprisingly speedy 
capture of the Chemin des Dames and 
the carrying forward of the attack far 
beyond the objective originally planned. 
Many persons in responsible positions 
probably held the attitude that nothing 
was impossible for the German Army, 
and that everything—even the most dif- 
ficult plan of attack—was possible of 
execution. This was maintained with 
an iron force of will; the difficulties 
and ominous phenomena, which had 
been accumulating and assuming more 
threatening forms since April of this 
year, were ignored. Not only had the 
situation of reserves become constantly 
worse, with the result that a smaller 
number of divisions was at full strength, 
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also the weariness of the troops was 
increasing. With broader sectors, the 
position divisions received fewer front 
forces, and the attack divisions a shorter 
time for rest and fewer and worse re- 
serves. In addition to this, influenza 
broke out in the form of an army 
epidemic in May—a disease which was 
usually harmless at its first appearance, 
but nevertheless weakened the soldiers 
and rendered them incapable of fighting 
for about a fortnight. The epidemic 
raged with such severity that the num- 
ber of men absent at one time from a 
single division often amounted to from 
1,000 to 2,000. 

The preparations for the attack along 
the 800 kilometers of front proceeded in 
spite of all these difficulties. But the 
plan was prematurely betrayed to the 
enemy this time, so that Marshal Foch 
was able to take appropriate counter 
measures. In this connection, the Amer- 
ican help played an important part. 

According to information in posses- 
sion of the General Staff, no less than 
twenty-two American divisions had 
landed in France by the beginning of 
July. It was stated that more than a 
million men had already left America. 
The reinforcement of the allied armies 
by the American troops during the past 
two months therefore appeared sur- 
prisingly great. Even if it was estimated 
that there were many non-combatants 
in this great number, still 600,000 fight- 
ing troops had to be reckoned with. 
Although these were very backward in 
their tactical training, they at least per- 
mitted divisions fit for attack to be re- 
lieved from quiet fronts by placing the 
new troops in their stead. But the more 
experienced American division could 
now take part in continually increasing 
strength in attack and defense on main 


— 


fronts of attack, and this, as we shall 
see, happened to the greatest possible 
extent. 

The French generalissimo, who was 
now faced with the simplified task of 
repelling an enemy attack of which the 
objective, extent, day and hour were 
known to him, took very adroit steps 
to meet the onslaught of the enemy. 
He took the troops from the front lines 
in the whole of Champagne and put 
them in those farther back, so that the 
first onslaught of the enemy which, as 
is known, was preceded by drum-fire, 
found nothing but empty trenches. In 
dense formation, and reinforced by 
Americans, the French awaited the Ger- 
man attack in the second, third and 
fourth lines of the old Champagne bat- 
tlefield. The French artillery was 
deeply echeloned, and the barrage fire 
which they dropped in front of the 
second line was very well organized. 
The artillery had been taken away from 
their old positions by the French and 
placed in new ones unknown to us. 
The effects of the German attack artil- 
lery were thus eliminated. The attacker 
was to meet with resistance only when 
he was deprived of the support of his 
artillery. This method of procedure 
was the more capable of execution in 
Champagne, owing to the fact that this 
district had formed one of the focal 
points of the fighting on the western 
front since the spring of 1915, and was 
therefore abundantly provided with all 
devices, especially with numerous trench 
systems, dug-outs, etc. The most vital 
point in Champagne was the neighbor- 
hood of Suippes, whence the main road 
to Paris via Chalons branched off. 

The most important point for the 
defense in the other German area of 
attack was the district east of Chateau 
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Thierry—in other words, the line of the 
Marne, which it was known the enemy 
(the Germans) intended to cross, so 
that he could then carry his right flank 
forward in the direction of Montmirail 
in the attack. Every commander ex- 
perienced in war knows that the most 
dificult attack positions are the ex- 
treme flanks, i.e., those positions where 
the attack and defense separate. 

As the French supreme commander 
wished to take a still further step, he 
took care to secure the Noyon-Chateau 
Thierry front, which was the one most 
in danger for France, but which pre- 
sumably would not be attacked by the 
Germans. This was necessary, as the 
shortest roads to Paris led from this 
front. 

Marshal Foch held all the available 
French and several American divisions 
ready on this front, with the intention 
of going into the attack himself in case 
the German offensive failed. In so 
doing, he followed one of the most nat- 
ural and most important soldierly prin- 
ciples—that the best parry is a cut. 
Moreover, an attack on the line south 
of Noyon-Chateau Thierry offered the 
great advantage that he could strike 
the flank of the German front, turned 
in an insecure southern line, and which 
here projected out to the Marne in a cul- 
de-sac. ; 

Let us now consider the American 
divisions and the part which the French 
intended that they should at first play 
in the defensive battle. At Suippes in 
Champagne, i.e., at the deciding point, 
we find the 42d American Division, and, 
further, on the Marne, and again at 
deciding points, the 26th and 3d Amer- 
ican Divisions (on each side of Chateau 
Thierry), behind which the 28th Divi- 
sion was echeloned in reserve. Thus 


the defense against the German attacks 
depended chiefly on the conduct of the 
American troops. It was Americans, 
in fact, who actually prevented the Ger- 
mans at several points from crossing 
the Marne and who at other points made 
counter-attacks on contingents which 
had already crossed it. As two Amer- 
ican divisions (the Ist and 2d) were 
put into position southwest of Soissons, 
and a further one (the 4th) at La Fere, 
the American troops secured all the 
main arteries leading to Paris. America 
thus covered the vital center of French 
life. The American help had in con- 
sequence now entered upon a decisive 
stage. The fate of France was placed 
in the hands of the American troops, 
and France’s future depended upon 
their conduct. 

The Americans justified the confi- 
dence placed in them. 

Our July offensive failed. It was 
the first complete failure after three 
brilliant successes. For the first time 
we failed to obtain the element of sur- 
prise, which had hitherto been a secret 
of our successes. The enemy for the 
first time heard of our intentions in 
good time. Since, in addition to this, 
Marshal Foch had studied our method 
of attack and had clearly recognized 
the danger to the defense entailed by 
our offensive system, he, with the tac- 
tical adroitness which undoubtedly dis- 
tinguishes the French, also found the 
right manner of bringing about a fail- 
ure of our attack. As already men- 
tioned, the French lines simply withdrew 
from our attack, skillfully drew away 
from the forces threatening them, and 
allowed the enemy to come into opera- 
tion against them only after the former 
had spent their greatest strength and 
their élan. 
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The German attack came to a stop 
throughout Champagne at the second 
enemy lines, and the troops crossing 
the Marne encountered firm resistance 
from Americans, especially east of 
Chateau Thierry, while the adjoining 
French front to the east fell back, so 
that the crossing of the river opposite 
it was completed. Even here, however, 
only local successes were obtained. On 
the whole, the offensive failed. The 
Ist and 3d Armies (Champagne) 
stopped it on July 15, while the 7th 
Army made futile attempts to gain fur- 
ther terrain on the 16th and 17th. The 
French counter-attack commenced on 
July 18, as planned. With this the 
Germans abandoned the initiative, which 
passed over to the Allies. It was the 
turning point of the war. 

As in June, so also on July 15 did 
the American troops fight bravely. 
Their physical superiority over our di- 
visions, weakened by influenza and lack 
of reinforcements, was obvious. 

The conduct of the American troops 
corresponded to that of the first British 
divisions in Kitchener’s Army. The 
first American attacks, too, were about 
equal to those of the British in May and 
June, 1915, in the district between Arras 
and La Bassee. 

The American soldier attacked with 
vigor and courage, almost with too much 
boldness. The commanders were very 
inexperienced and therefore deficient. 
They, however, possessed from the very 
outset that which was so lacking in the 
French—a free and easy carrying-out of 
the task set them, calm and determined 
exploitation of the successes gained, 
without concern as to the danger of 
unexpected great successes. The French, 
in comparison, always remained masters 
of the technique of local attacks. They 


defeat. 


could carry out missions with a limited 
objective in an adroit and thorough 
fashion, as none other of our opponents 
could. But the French failed in large 
operations. Once the program had been 
carried out and the assigned objective 
reached, then everything came to a stop 
and could not be started again. It is 
true that the French of 1918 lacked that 
fighting freshness which the Americans 
brought into the combat. Too often 
had the Frenchman, who had learned 
to know the German from years of ex- 
perience, burned his fingers in an attack. 
He therefore attacked only where he 
knew that everything had been prepared 
down to the smallest detail. When such 
was not the case, as for instance, in 
the spring of 1917, there was a serious 
The Americans did not get to 
know the German Army in its full 
inner power. Matched against the 
weakened and morally collapsing army, 
the American methods were reliable 
and successful. 

Whoever could have seen those Amer- 
ican troops as they consumed their 
morning ham, as they ate their midday 
corned beef, and as they then went into 
the fight on full stomachs, their bodies 
covered with woolen uniforms, would 
have realized the fact that the balance 
of military power was no longer on our 
side, no longer with our good and 
brave soldiers, who were exhausted, 
weakened by influenza, badly fed, and 
clad with all possible kinds of substitute 
clothing. The American soldier was 
the only one of the equally war-weary, 
albeit well-clad and well-fed warriors 
of the Allies, who could still willingly 
throw his life into the balance, who 
could attack where he was led and who, 
when flung back, filled up his ranks in 
order to go into the attack once more. 
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He willingly bore the heavy losses, 
which, by reason of his slight military 
training and his clumsy tactics, were 
exceedingly great. The French and 
British, on the other hand, long since 
attacked only from behind their tanks 
and under the cover of a heavy barrage. 
The Frenchman could no longer be got 
forward where a single German ma- 
chine gun was firing. 

The ranks of the German soldiers 
were thinned. The men had not eaten 
their fill for a long time. They lacked 
their daily bread, their regular piece 
of meat in the field kettle, there were 
not enough potatoes, fats, or anything 
to spread on their bread. Leaves were 
seldom, as every man was urgently 
needed in the line. And this line—how 
thinly it was now held! A weak post, 
consisting usually of six or eight men, 
was to be found every 100 to 200 meters 
in the front line; behind it, a second 
thinly held line, then perhaps a company 


in reserve on a front of 1,000 meters, 
and, a few kilometers farther back, a 
training and rest battalion. And the 
strength of the battalions? A few 
hundred men per battalion was con- 
sidered a respectable figure in the 
trenches in the summer of 1918. 

Unfavorable as all these conditions 
were, the spirit of this small body of 
exhausted troops was still good. But 
where the isolation was too great ; where 
the enemy—as the Americans—attacked 
en masse; where whole squadrons of 
tanks advanced at night and through 
fog and simply overran the thin Ger- 
man lines—then our men, after all, lost 
their courage, fell back or, when they 
believed themselves entirely forsaken, 
laid down their arms. 

Attacking masses, squadrons of tanks 
and aeroplanes—these were the psycho- 
logical deciding means by which the re- 
sisting power of the weakened German 
Army was broken. 


(To be continued) 


D 


Sidelight on Traffic Crisis 

After standing several minutes in 
wrathful indignation, the stout lady 
turned fiercely on a male passenger 
seated confortably in the train. 

“Twenty years ago one would have 
instantly jumped up and offered me a 
seat,” she remarked pointedly. 

“I quite believe it,” returned the male 
passenger, sympathetically, “but one 
seat wouldn’t be very much use to you 
these days, would it?’—Le Rire 


(Paris). 

















The Military of China 
By Major L. D. Davis, 15th Infantry 


HE CHINESE, whom we are 
| apt to think of as entirely pacific, 
unwarlike, have as ancient a his- 
tory of military organization and insti- 
tutions as that possessed by any other 
race, tracing it, as they do their social, 
political, and religious institutions, back 
to that time in their life when authentic 
history emerges from the purely leg- 
endary at the lifting of the mists of the 
past. 

Although conquerors in the sense that 
they occupied lands on which roamed 
aboriginals, whom they pushed out of 
their way or absorbed, the Chinese have 
been, from their first appearance in 
history, distinctly pacific in character. 
They moved in and onward, slowly but 
massively, tilled the soil as it never had 
been, and settled to stay, just as now 
the tide of Chinese farmers slowly ad- 
vances northward into Manchuria and 
Mongolia. In those earliest days they 
had wars, defensive wars to hold what 
they had thus taken. The conditions of 
those times brought about the rise of 
a feudal kingdom, and it is worthy of 
note that the wars then were of a 
municipal or provincial character rather 
than nationalistic. Of course this was 
not strange under a feudal government, 
but it is interesting to record because, 
at this present day in 1922, the Chinese 
military is practically feudalistic, what- 
ever it may be in theory. 

The early armies were composed of 
foot-soldiers and charioteers, the in- 
fantry being nothing more than farm 
hands called from their work to follow 
the military chieftain whenever the 
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latter took the field. To each chariot 
were attached some foot-soldiers. [|p 
600 B. C. the number was about a hun- 
dred, and usually there were some 
twenty or more men in addition—cooks, 
baggage handlers, “strikers.” Thus 
each chariot meant a group of about 125 
men, and the strength of armies was 
reckoned in number of chariots. Later, 
chariots became obsolete, being replaced 
apparently by cavalry. 

Even by this time the military profes- 
sion had had its writers, one Sun Tzi 
and his commentator, Wu Tzii. These 
teachers taught that the enemy should 
be “attracted and engaged by one force 
and defeated with the other.” They 
stressed the importance of intelligence 
work, and on policy advised that only 
when careful comparison showed cer- 
tain victory should war be undertaken. 
Here are some of the rules laid down 
for observance by the generals. “They 
must be on their guard against these 
five dangerous faults : blind impetuosity, 
which leads to death; over-cautiousness, 
which leads to capture; quick temper, 
which brings insult; a too rigid pro- 
priety, which invites disgrace; over- 
regard for the troops, which causes in- 
conveniences.” They considered these 
faults in a leader as likely to bring dis- 
astrous results in battle. 

The feudal days came to an end, 
and one of the steps incident to the 
establishment of an empire was the 
change from the loose system of ducal 
armies to a national or imperial force, 
owing allegiance directly to the em- 
peror. Ch’in Shih Huang, the first em- 
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peror, he who built the Great Wall and 
had burned many of the books wherein 
were recorded the events of the past, 
handled it characteristically. He or- 
dered that all arms and weapons be 
collected and turned in to his capital, 
and after saving out enough only to 
equip his new army the balance was 
melted up or destroyed. He thought 
thus to disband all the former military 
forces, and his example is now seriously 


Cuinese DouGcHsoys. 


considered im all the many schemes 
proposed to correct China’s present ills. 

During the monarchy the armies came 
to be made up of lancers and bowmen; 
the hollow square formation was known 
but not favored. Under T’ai Tsung of 
the T’ang dynasty there was a sort of 
Supreme War Council charged with 
the direction of all military affairs, 
and the army now had cuirassiers, bow- 
men, mounted spearmen, and was bet- 
ter organized and equipped than any 
Chinese military force up to that time. 


When T’ai Tsi, first of the Sungs, 
came to the throne in 960 A. D., he 
instituted regular training for the of- 
ficers and prescribed professional and 
physical examinations. In the fifteeth 
century the Chinese learned the use of 
gunpowder, and certain formations 
were equipped for its use, but they were 
not sure of its efficacy and did not rely 
wholly on this new thing. 

When the Mings were overthrown by 


Tuese Ficuters Betonc to GenerRAL Tsao Kun’s Curn-1t1 Troops 


the successful conquest of the Manchus 
in 1644, the newcomers on the Dragon 
Throne placed their own troops in all 
the important cities throughout the em- 
pire. These troops were independent 
of any civil authority, and it was their 
chief duty to put down rebellion and 
disorder. But along with the Manchu 
forces, or Bannermen, as they were 
called, was the native Chinese Army, 
the Army of the Green Standard. This 
force was composed of two classes, 
one permanently with the colors; the 
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other, made up of farmers and trades- 
people, was only called to service in 
time of war or threatened hostilities. 
This army was rather elaborately or- 
ganized, but “the command in wartime 
was frequently given to a civilian, on 








Tue UniversaL Pack TRANSPORT OF 
Cuina. THe AMERICANS Have Appar- 
ENTLY ADOPTED IT. 


the argument that the military officials, 
not having passed the literary examina- 
tions, would not have the necessary 
knowledge, whereas the literati, who 
had undergone seven tests, and who, at 
any rate, riust have read about war in 
the classical if not also in other writings, 
would be more competent to carry on 
war than uneducated military officials.’ 

But for nearly the whole of the two 
and a half centuries of Manchu rule 


the military forces of China were not 
much different from those of ten or 
twelve centuries earlier. Chinese ar. 
mies were not much more than rabble. 
The Chinese have never honored mili- 
tary men, and the profession of arms, 
except for infrequent periods, has ever 
been looked down upon. The pre- 
eminence of the military at the present 
time, of which more later, is a recent 
thing growing out of the establishment 
of the republic. 


THE MODERN ARMY 


With this very sketchy history of the 
military life of the nation for these 
many centuries we come to the begin- 
nings of the modern Chinese army in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
In 1856-60 the English and French un- 
dertook war against China for the pur- 
pose of forcing her to observe certain 
treaty agreements. This war, like most 
of China’s wars, ended disastrously for 
the Chinese. But it was the cause of 
the first effort to organize their army 
after the European fashion. Small 
detachments were formed and sent to 
Tientsin where they studied and drilled 
under British instructors, and they were 
in turn to go out and spread what they 
had learned among the Shén Chi Ying, 
as this new force modeled on foreign 
lines was called. 

In 1894 the Japanese War came, and 
its outcome simply gave further evi- 
dence to the Chinese that their military 
was woefully behind. They observed 
that the victors had an army patterned 
somewhat after those of western coun- 
tries. Then in 1900 the Boxer affair 
drew the attention of the world. For 
the relief of the legations at Peking 
the principal powers furnished troops 
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and western nations taught China an- 
other lesson in things military. The 
emperor now directed the reorganiza- 
tion of the army, the establishment of 
training schools and of a military acad- 
emy. A General Staff formed 
and the army organized into territorial 
divisions, each having a strength of 
one corps of two divisions. 

Advantage was taken of these orders 


was 


observers spoke quite favorably of 
them. But upon the viceroy’s removal 
from office in 1908, China’s one strong 
man for two decades left a job that 
his successors could not, or would not, 
carry to completion. And everywhere 
in the land the flames of revolution 
were being secretly fanned. In 1912 
the Manchus abdicated. 

The setback received by the removal 














Wuere THE CHINA EXPEDITIONARY Force SPENDS THE SUMMER. 


A CAMP AT THE TARGET 


Rance, LetcHuanc, CHINA 


by Yuan Shih-kai, then viceroy of the 
province of Chih-li, to develop a real 
army. In 1905 the government adopted 
a broader and improved plan for the 
military organization, and some of 
Yuan’s divisions were transferred to 
the Ministry of War. It was from these 
divisions that China’s National Army, 
or Lu Chun, came into being. These 
troops, under Yuan’s direction, were 
trained in a capable manner, and foreign 


of Yuan Shih-kai was intensified by 
the revolution. The antidynastic agita- 
tion which blossomed in the revolution 
had been very popular in the southern 
provinces and in some of the northern 
ones, for in spite of what the Manchus 
had done to ingratiate themselves with 
the Chinese, the latter had not forgotten 
that an alien race sat upon their ancient 
throne. Military leaders in the move- 
ment naturally came in for their share 
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of the popularity and used it to good 
account by assuming to themselves all 
the power and authority they could. 
The new government, such as it was, 
appointed military governors in the 
provinces, and due to the exigencies 
of the time wide powers formerly re- 
served to the literary clique were as- 
signed to these military governors. 
And it’s the old story. Authority once 
possessed is not willingly cast aside. 
To this day these Tuchuns, as they 
are now called, are the real rulers in 
the provinces. True, there are civil 
governors, but the powers exercised by 
them are not important. 

When China abolished the old form 
of government and established a re- 
public there came into existence pretty 
much everything necessary for the stag- 
ing of a prototype for what later came 
off in Russia. That things were then, 
and are now, no more chaotic, no more 
anarchic, is due to Chinese racial char- 
acteristics. But the people were not 
ready or capable of running a demo- 
cratic form of government. We some- 
times think ourselves ‘supremely indif- 
ferent to affairs of government, and 
perhaps we are, but for ages on ages 
what the government did, or how, or 
when, has been absolutely of no in- 
terest to John Chinaman. So long as 
he and his family were not molested in 
their daily grind the officials could do 
as they pleased. 

And so it was that no stable govern- 
ment under the republic found it pos- 
sible to exist; Yuan Shih-kai made an 
attempt to restore the monarchy, but 
that, too, failed. Today China has a 
president not lawfully elected and a 
parliament even less properly and law- 
fully in office ; they owe their continued 
existence to certain military leaders, 


who find it no less satisfying now than 
during the revolution to exercise power. 
and who of course pay no attention 
whatever to their puppets, the Centra] 
Government at Peking. It happens that 
the northern militarists now have the 
strings in their hands, and this naturally 
results in the establishing of a southern 
government at Canton. But it does not 
end there; certain provinces—perhap; 
more correctly, certain Tuchuns—are 
still dissatisfied with the arrangements 
and have declared themselves independ- 
ent of both the northern and southern 
factions. And nowhere in China is the 
authority of the Peking Government 
recognized except in the immediate 
vicinity of the capital, unless it chances 
to please some Tuchun to comply with 
a “face-saving” presidential mandate. 

As to the military forces, this situa- 
tion has resulted in a practical disinte- 
gration of the Lu Chun. Instead we 
have a number of separate forces, noth- 
ing less than feudal armies, acknow!- 
edging some sort of allegiance to their 
respective leaders to whom they look 
for pay. These leaders carry on war 
with one another and with the central 
government ; they combine and form al- 
liances and dictate policy. They recruit 
new troops at pleasure, fix the rate of 
pay, and do all the things that only the 
national government should do, with the 
logical result that there is no uniformity 
of training, equipment or organization. 
Indeed, it is likely that in many of the 
provinces there is no uniformity even to 
the provincial standards. 

Although there are varying standards 
and practically no uniformity in these 
things, there is a theoretical organiza- 
tion which is more or less followed 
throughout the country. The division is 
the principal unit and consists of two in- 
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fantry brigades of two regiments each, 
one regiment of cavalry, one of light 
artillery, and one company of engineers, 
one of transport, and detachments of 
machine guns, military police, and .san- 
itary troops, including a field hospital. 
The division aggregates about 12,000 
men. A unit often met with is the mixed 
brigade. This consists of two infantry 
regiments, one battalion of cavalry, one 
of artillery, one company of engineers, 


The squad is commanded by a sergeant, 


assisted by a corporal; there are three 
officers to the company, and the bat- 
talion and regiment are commanded by 
a major and colonel respectively. In 
addition to the officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers and privates, there are 
with each company ordinarily a few 
extra men, coolies, who are not included 
in the strength but who are often in- 
distinguishable from the soldiery. 








INITIATING A CHINESE GENERAL INTO THE Mysteries oF A GAs MASK; THE First HE 
Has Ever Seen 


some transport and a varying number 
of machine guns. The mixed brigade 
is increasing in popularity, and the idea 
has been carried down to the mixed 
regiment. 

As an illustration of the organization, 
that of the infantry regiment will suf- 
fice. The squad is made up of fourteen 
men and three squads make a section, 
and three sections form a company. 
The battalion has four companies, and 
three battalions constitute the regiment. 


The infantry weapon is not standard. 
Japanese rifles of various makes and 
models are common, and a great many 
Mausers of Chinese manufacture are 
used. Machine guns are very popular. 
They are mostly Japanese and Chinese 
made, the latter modeled after the 
Maxim, Hotchkiss and others. The 
3rowning gun on the armored Packard 
motor car recently purchased by Chang 
Tsolin, warlord of Manchuria, is prob- 
ably the only one of that make in all 
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the Chinese military forces. The light 
artillery is largely a Krupp model, 75 
mm., manufactured in Chinese arsenals. 
There is no modern heavy artillery. 
The uniform is gray or bluish gray 
and of cotton. When cold weather 
comes the soldiers do as the civilians— 
either put on as many additional suits 
as may be found necessary or quilt the 
one suit to the necessary thickness. 





the patch worn on the front of the 
collar, and for the principal branches 
are as follows: infantry, red; cavalry, 
yellow ; artillery, blue; engineers, white ; 
transport, black; and medical, green. 
Occasionally the arm of service is 
shown in other ways, but the method 
described is generally followed. There 
are several ways in which rank is 
shown: by stripes on trousers or mark- 














Guarp Mount IN Front oF THE BARRACKS OF THE CHINA EXPEDITIONARY Force IN 
TIENTSIN. COMPARE THESE PALATIAL QUARTERS WITH THOSE OF THE CANTONMENTS IN 


THE Unitep STatEs. 


There is no standard equipment, such 
as packs, entrenching tools, etc. Often 
such articles are totally lacking. The 
head cover is a cap something like our 
own and is used for either field or gar- 
rison service. The band is usually 
gold for officers and plain for other 
grades, though often a band of the 
same color as the collar patch is worn. 
A five-pointed star in the colors of the 
flag is worn on the front of the cap. 
The arm of service is indicated by 


ings on the cap, but the standard sys- 
tem is by the shoulder strap, and this 
last is almost invariably used, even 
when the other methods are also used. 
All ranks wear a shoulder strap placed 
in the position of the one formerly 
worn by us on the blue dress coat. In 
the case of general officers the strap 
is of gold; for field rank, of two gold 
lines and one silver line; for company 
officers, two silver and one gold line; 
for noncommissioned officers, a thin 
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gold line; and for privates, of plain 
cloth. In each of these classes the grade 
is indicated by stars placed on the 
strap. Thus a full general wears three 
stars, a lieutenant general wears two, 
a colonel has three, a major one, a cap- 
tain three, and so on. 

These insignia of rank, according to 
conservative estimates, are worn by not 
less than a round million men, or by a 
million and a quarter, if other generally 
accepted figures be taken. There are 
no official figures published, and under 
the circumstances it would be impos- 
sible for the central government to as- 
certain accurately the strength of the 
various armies. Most of these troops 
are not well trained or equipped; per- 
haps it should be stated that a great 
many of them are not trained at all 
and omy very incompletely outfitted. 
One seldom sees a Chinese soldier with 
any military impedimenta. The writer 
attended a maneuver of one of the 
frontier defense divisions a few months 
before the “war” of 1920. This divi- 
sion was originally organized under the 
War Participation Bureau, ostensibly 
for service in the World War, but the 
end came before it was ready. As some 
of the money borrowed from Japan for 
the organization of this bureau was still 
unexpended, the work continued under 
the new designation. The division in 
question was trained by Japanese of- 
ficers and supplied with Japanese equip- 
ment. The appearance of the troops, 
at rest, on the march, in barracks, fa- 
vorably impressed one, as did their dis- 
cipline during the maneuver. They 
were well equipped even to the mules 
carrying machine guns and ammunition. 
Their tactics were vastly different from 
ours, there being no intimation of the 
use of open formations. Neither was 


the morale developed, as shown by the 
fighting in the summer of 1920, when 
this division, a part of the Anfu forces, 
was badly beaten by Chih-li troops 
under Wu Pei-fu. 

The troops of General Chang Tso-lin, 
Tuchun of Manchuria and in 1920 the 
most important military man in China, 
were said to be fairly well trained and 
equipped. 
The writer saw many of them, in camp 
and on the march, and could agree to 
that statement only if the standard of 
comparison be made very low. None 
of these troops had a real conception 
of the work of security and information. 

At maneuvers the frontier defense 
division was quite well supplied with 
entrenching tools, field glasses, and 
every man had a pack. The rifles were 
in good condition, and a small quantity 
of ammunition could have been carried 
in the leather pouches provided for that 
use. This was in marked contrast with 
the troops of Chang Tso-lin observed in 
the field a few months later. It was 
not uncommon to see a column of these 
troops go by in which every fifteenth or 
twentieth man carried a teapot in addi- 
tion to his rifle. And nearly every sol- 
dier might have a fan in one hand, for 
this was in July and very hot. The fan 
is so universally used in warm weather 
that such a spectacle invites no interest 
to one who has lived in China. A great 
many rifles were in bad condition, and, 
at a certain railway station where sol- 
diers were being assembled for trans- 
portation to a mobilization point, only 
a few rifles were not extremely rusty, 
and many had the barrels so rusty and 
full of dirt that it was not possible to 
see through the bore. The writer has 
examined numerous ammunition belts 
being then worn by each rifleman, and 
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many of them were empty, although 
the troops were less than 25 miles from 
the enemy lines. Yet, a few weeks 
later, these Fengtien and Chih-li troops 
easily drove back the Anfu forces, de- 
feating them in every encounter. 

With the new weapons and instru- 
ments the Chinese military are practi- 
cally unacquainted. The airplane is 
slightly known, but the stinkpot fails 
to recognize its newest descendant. A 
demonstration of the Stokes mortar is 
as entertaining to a party of military 
officers as a fireworks display. and 
vastly more novel. Perhaps it would be 
more informing to observe that the in- 
fantry have not only no automatic 
weapons but no skill in the use of the 
magazine rifle; that the use of indirect 
fire by artillery and machine guns is not 


generally understood ; that tanks are un- 
known; that there is nothing like a 
modern communications system, and 
that the wounded and sick are objects 
of chance attention. 

Such, briefly, is a picture of Chira’s 
military. When one holds this in con- 
templation the question invariably pre- 
sents itself: Is their military what it 
is because they have learned that with- 
out such strength they will yet fulfill 
their destiny, or is it because of the 
absence of such strength that the nation 
has endured to see the rise and fall of 
many so-called world empires? Which 
interesting question must be left to the 
reader to answer as pleases him, being 
no doubt as easily answered as which 
came first, the hen or the egg. 


D 


Things That Make a Company 

1. Corporals who are on the job and 
looking after their squads. 

2. Sergeants who appreciate their im- 
portance and are real assistants to the 
company commander. 

3. A supply sergeant who is looking 
after the individual equipment of the 
men and the company property, and 
has it always ready for active service. 

4. A mess sergeant who is intent 
upon making his the best mess in the 


outfit. 


5. Cooks who know how to cook and 
are clean and careful. 

6. A first sergeant with force, pleas- 
ing personality and good judgment. 

7. Lieutenants who command their 
platoons and are vested with some 


authority. 


8. A captain who is father to his 


company. 
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A Busted Hero 
By Captain W. P. Barrow, U.S. P. H. Service 


ILL SEYMOUR stopped a ma- 
B chine-gun bullet with his right 

thigh on the second day of the 
Argonne and became “Blesse,” as the 
French say. 

After Bill visited a dressing station, 
a field hospital, and had all of his care- 
fully collected souvenirs stolen from 
him at an evacuation hospital, he 
finally landed in a base hospital at 
Sordeaux. 

When Bill was up and about the 
hospital, he learned of the regulation 
allowing wounded men to wear long 
trousers. He hailed it with delight. 
After many months experience he had 
grown to loathe the spiral wrapped 
leggings. Many times, in bitterness of 
soul, Bill had been compelled to stop 
beside the road, pack on shoulders, his 
feet and legs covered with mud, and 
the ever-present French rain pouring 
down, in order to rewrap the pesky 
things. The joy of such occasions was 
always enhanced by his passing 
buddies making ribald remarks, while 
Bill, his lips moving as if in prayer(?), 
struggled to keep his gas mask, his 


* mess-kit, his pack and other attached 


hardware out of his face while he 
wrapped the leggings. 

An unusually lucky run at craps, to- 
gether with the sale of a purloined 
M. P. regulation “slicker” to a French 
cab driver, enabled Bill to invest in a 
nifty tailor-made uniform, with the 
coveted long trousers attached. He 
lost no time in donning them. The 
trousers, together with a resplendent 
wound stripe on his right sleeve, put 


Bill in the non-saluting corps—that is 
to say, for anything less than the rank 
of colonel. A shave-tail produced no 
more of a flutter in Bill’s right elbow 
than a quartermaster “top” in the 
a Ss 

In due course of time our hero be- 
came one of a lucky number sent back 
to the U. S. A. He almost collapsed 
when he reached Hoboken and found 
himself greeted everywhere as a hero. 
It was news to Bill, but he was thank- 
ful for the information. For himself 
and his buddies the Argonne had only 
been an incident in the day’s work. 
They had regarded Saturday morning 
inspection with more terror than an air 
raid, and preferred cleaning up a 
machine-gun nest to doing K. P. 

Once this hero stuff had soaked into 
Bill’s wondering soul he had a great 
yearning for home. Home was a little 
town in the Shenandoah Valley, where 
Bill had delivered ice in the halcyon 
days before the war. Homely as to 
feature, long and ungainly as to size, 
he had not “cut much ice” with the 
ladies except in the way of business. 
But now things were different. The 
hospitable New York and New Jersey 
ladies patted Bill on the back, called 
him a hero, and fed him to satiety on 
cake, ice cream and all the different 
forms of entertainment that has en- 
deared them to the A. E. F. for all time 
to come. In spite of all this Bill was 
homesick. He wanted to see how the 
banker’s wife back home would greet 
him now; how Lucille Snow, the 
waitress in Bauer’s restaurant, who 
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had turned him down at many a dance, 
would bear up under the strain of 
seeing him side by side in an auto 
with Judge Brown’s pretty daughter. 
So he got a fifteen-days leave and de- 
parted for home. 

When Bill reached the home station 
he came in for the surprise of his life. 
Without warning he was folded to the 
ample bosom of the banker’s wife and 
saluted with a loud smack on the 
cheek. Fighting for breath, Bill 
looked about him. In orderly array 
along the railroad track were all the 
female inhabitants of his native town, 
who showed plainly, from their actions, 
that he was expected to kiss them all. 
He did—the old and ugly as a duty, 
the young and pretty lingeringly and 
unctuously as a pleasure. 

We will not follow Bill along his 
primrose path of chicken dinners, glad 
hand gatherings, and welcome home 
barbecues. Rather let us hasten on to 
the downfall which Solomon, in the 
Good Book, solemnly assures us, 
always overtakes a haughty spirit and a 
vainglorious pride. This befell on the 
last day of his leave. 

Lionized, petted and sought after by 
girls who did not even know of his 
existence in the ice-wagon days, Bill 
had grown blasé and indifferent. So 
when Judge Brown’s daughter stopped 
her car right on Main Street to beg 
him to accompany the Priscilla Branch 
of the local Red Cross on a wild grape 
hunt that afternoon, it did not cause 
Bill’s heart to beat any faster. Before 
the war, if the town’s leading young 
lady had stopped our hero with an 
invitation to spend the afternoon in the 
society of what the local bloods called 
“the bong tongs,” it would have pro- 
duced the same effect as the medical 





officer’s “Shot in the Arm.” Now he 
accepted the date with an indifferent 
nod. In fact, he gave rather a re- 
luctant consent. 

If Bill had only known the bad luck 
that was to descend upon him from 
his native red hills, like an army with 
banners, he would have turned and fied. 
But like the rest of us, Bill’s jinx gave 
him no friendly warning of the 
calamity planned in his honor. There- 
fore he set out for the hills and the 
wild grapes, a lone male among a 
fluttering, bright-hued, gaily talking 
group of girls. 

We will leave Bill and this gay 
group of pretty Virginia girls long 
enough to explain the setting selected 
by Bill’s jinx as the best possible 
place to spring his catastrophe. In this 
section of Virginia wild grapes are 
found in abundance among the hills 
during the fall months. The grape- 
vines grow up among the trees, usually 
being found in the small sweet gum 
saplings and young pine trees. 
Reaching the top, the vines spread 
out among the branches, and the best 
fruit is found there. These trees, 
small and limber, are easily bent over 
by anyone climbing the tree and 
swinging off, the weight of an ordinary 
man being quite sufficient. The grapes 
can then be easily gathered while the 
sapling is held down. This explains 
why the girls wanted a man to go 
with them to gather grapes. 

Before the grapes were reached, the 
hunters chanced upon a_ youthful 
squirrel hunter, and he was pressed 
into service to assist Bill, as climbing 
trees was deemed too strenuous for a 
war hero with long pants, a wound 
stripe, and a Croix de Guerre. 

For a time all went well. Grapes 
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were plentiful. It was a cool, pleasant 
day in October, with the sun shining 
and the birds singing in the trees. But 
don’t deceive yourself. This story is 
not to have a happy ending. They are 
not going to marry and live happily 
ever after. This story is true, and 
actually happened. Bill’s jinx saw to 
that. So now we will put on the last 
reel. 

The Priscilla Society, with well- 
laden buckets, had turned towards 
home. Two of the prettiest girls, each 
holding an arm, had asked Bill for the 
twentieth time to describe his ex- 
periences in the trenches, what A. W. 
O. L. meant, and if the French girls 
were really pretty. Just here two of 
the less fortunate damsels, with a de- 
lighted shriek, called the attention of 
the rest to a well-laden tree to the 
right, whose top was black with 
grapes. 

The buckets were put down, and the 
small boy commanded to climb the 
tree. That urchin gave the indicated 
tree the once over, and announced: 
“It’s too big to pull over. I ain’t goin’ 
to climb her.” This announcement 
was greeted with a chorus of “Too 
bad! The best grapes we have seen. 
Oh, I just hate leaving them.” Miss 
Brown turned appealing blue eyes on 
Bill. What was to be done? This 
tree’s fruit would have completed the 
afternoon’s work, resulting in much 
nice grape jelly for wounded men in 
the hospitals. It was too bad! 

Giving his long trousers an extra 
hitch, Bill went into action. Pushing 
the juvenile dissenter aside, and 
bidding him run along home, Bill 
climbed the tree. His progress was 
followed by agonized appeals not to 
injure his wounded leg, and be careful 


not to fall. Bill climbed on, his face 
set in the same expression used by 
Washington when crossing the Dela- 
ware. 

The top reached, Bill swung off, well 
out towards the ground. But he did 
not reach it. The boy had guessed 
right. His weight was not sufficient 
to bend the tree in reach of those on 
the ground. So Bill hung there, kick- 
ing gently, and jerking in an effort to 
complete the job. Then a_ lucky 
thought came to him. But, hold on, 
let me modify that. A thought came, 
that Bill believed was a lucky thought. 
As you will see, it was the most dis 
astrous thought a man in Bill’s situa- 
tion could conceive. 

“Oh, girls,” Bill said, “just take hold 
of my feet and pull me down.” 

Looks easy, doesn’t it? The girls 
thought so. Two of them came for- 
ward at once. Now the sacred soil of 
that part of Virginia happens to be red 
clay, tenacious and sticky. It had re- 
cently rained, and Bill’s shoes (officers 
russet in spite of Regulations) were 
plastered with his native soil. So the 
girls, quite naturally, took hold of the 
bottom of his long trousers instead. 
They pulled hard, and jerked. And—- 
well Bill didn’t have on any suspenders, 
only his O. D. belt, so you know what 
happened, and that saves me the har- 
rowing details. 

Yes, you guessed right. They came 
off, and as there wasn’t anything worth 
mentioning under the trousers, Bill 
didn’t have much on but a look of 
agony. 

When your jinx goes into high gear 
he usually makes his objective. It was 
so in Bill’s case. The girls, frightened 
at what had happened, fled headlong 
down the hill towards home. The two 
responsible for the calamity led the 
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retreat, each with a leg of Bill’s long 
trousers held firmly in her hand. So 
embarrassed were they that they ran 
something over half a mile before 
dropping Bill’s raiment. 

After several hours’ search, torn and 


bleeding from briars and thorns, Bill . 


found his trousers. Donning them 
hastily, he hiked over the hills to a 
railroad station 10 miles away. Here 


he caught a friendly freight, and 
thence back to Hoboken. 

Discharged from the Army long ago, 
Bill still lingers at Hoboken. He can 
be found almost any evening in the 
American Legion club room. He has 
never gone back home. He prefers to 
deliver ice in New Jersey to facing 
what he knows awaits him in Virginia. 
Do you blame him? 
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Postage Stamp Bacteria 
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An interesting experiment has re- | 
cently been made with a view to deter- 
mining the danger of infection from 
licking postage stamps with the tongue. 

Postage stamps were secured from 
fifty different places, and note was 
made as to whether they were kept 
exposed on the desk or were held for 

| sale in a drawer or cash register. Lab- 
| oratory tests were then made to deter- 
) mine the bacterial content of the stamps 
| by shaking them out in a saline solution 
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| / and then plating . . . on an agar me- 
| dium and counting the colonies after 
forty-eight hours’ incubation. No y 


stamp was free from germs. Twenty 
contained colonies too numerous to 
count. There appears to be very little 
difference in the growth secured from 
stamps which were exposed on the desk } 


and those held in the drawer. The : 
estimation of the different colonies, how- 
j ever, is by no means significant. More 


suggestive is the fact that there were 
recovered and determined, through the 
use of differential media and the exam- 
ination of stained smears, colon bacilli, 
staphylococci, streptococci, pneumo- 
cocci, and diptheroid bacilli. 
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A Plea for Critical Professional Reading 
By Captain William W. Dick, 57th Infantry 


IR FRANCIS BACON, in his 
S essay “Of Studies,” said, some 
300 years ago, that “Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man.” A 
closer approximation of the truth, es- 
pecially in its military application, was 
never uttered. It is only through a 
carefully selected course of reading and 
study, critically analyzed as it is pursued 
step by step, that one can hope to attain 
to the full stature of an efficient, all- 
round professional soldier today. 
Further, one has but to turn the pages 
of history to subscribe to the second 
dictum in the quoted sentence; for the 
“councils of war,” despite General 
Grant’s aversion to them, have ever 


proved an unfailing source to which 
the world has turned for its leaders in 


times of stress. Attest the third prop- 
osition that in writing we develop 
exactness, in the fact that the ready 
decision, correct to the last detail and 
couched in the precise diction char- 
acteristic of our military leaders, is a 
goal attainable to the young officer only 
through the most painstaking written 
practice. 

All must agree, too, that the ready 
conferee and the exact writer are both 
predicated upon studious reading itself, 
so we are thus led back to the primal 
importance of this, the chief of the 
three arts mentioned by Bacon. Of 
timely interest was the article “A Regi- 
mental Library,” in the INFANTRY 
JournaL for December, giving thus a 
deservedly wide circulation to the well- 
chosen thoughts of Col. John R. M. 
Taylor upon the subject. This article 
should serve not only to awaken inter- 


est in such a worth-while institution as a 
library for an officers’ mess but will 
doubtless also prove an excellent guide 
to many of the newer officers recently 
entering the service in the selection of 
the military treatises to be studied in 
their first professional reading. 

That the Army today is as much, as 
if not more than ever, seriously inter- 
ested in studying even the more pro- 
found military works is, I believe, a 
patent fact. It was the writer’s priv- 
ilege, as Assistant G-1 of the North 
Corps Area, to take a small part in 
the citizens’ military training camp held 
at the Presidio of San Francisco in the 
summer of 1921. Functioning chiefly 
in the conducting of the “normal 
course” given to the instructors at the 
camp, contact was thus had with officers 
from nearly every quarter of the Corps 
Area. With hardly an exception ali 
were keenly interested in this subject of 
what-to-read. 

This work presented the opportunity 
to pass on through fruitful channels 
one of the many good things evolved 
in the previous year’s course at the 
Infantry School.at Camp Benning. 
There Col. Arthur L. Conger, then of 
the Department of Research, at the re- 
quest of some members of the Company 
Commanders’ Class, made certain rec- 
ommendations as to the basis for an 
officer’s personal military library. Later 
this was mimeographed by the school, 
and when re-mimeographed at the Pre- 
sidio camp two full issues were ex- 
hausted. 

The Infantry School list as repro- 
duced at the Presidio, without the addi- 
tion or elimination of any titles, follows: 
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The following books are recom- 
mended by the Department of Research, 
Infantry School, Camp Benning, Geor- 
gia, as the basis for an officer’s military 
library : 


I. CRITICAL READING 


Tactical Classics 


. Defense of Duffers Drift. 

. Summer Night’s Dream. 

. Training Infantry—Morrison. 

. Letters on Applied Tactics—Grie- 
penkerl. 

. Tactical Decisions and Orders—Bud- 
decks. 


Classical Works on Art of War 

. Conduct of War—Von der Goltz. 

. Nation in Arms—Von der Goltz. 

. Development of Strategical Science 
in the XIX Century—V. Caem- 
merer. 

4. On War—Clausewitz (3 vols.). 
Critical American Military History 

1. The War with Mexico—Justin H. 

Smith. 

2. Bull Run—R. M. Johnston. 

3. Grant’s Campaign in Virginia, 1864 
—C. F. Atkinson. 


Critical European Military History 

1. sae Life of —J. H. Rose, 1796- 
1815. 

2. Napoleon I—Fournier (Austrian— 
transt. by Yale Prof.), 1796-1815. 

3. Napoleon as a General—Count V. 
as (Eng. Transl.), 1796- 
1815. ; 

4. Histoire de la Guerre 1870-71— 
Pierre Lehautcourt (Gen. Palat- 
French), 1870. 

5. History of South African War— 
German General Staff (Engl. 
Transl.), 1899. 

6. History of South African War— 
General Maurice (British G. S. 
History), 1901. 

7. History of Manchurian War—Ger- 
man General Staff (Eng. Transl.), 
1904-5. 


II. UNCRITICAL BUT GOOD READING, AND, 
WITH PROPER CAUTION, USEFUL 


1. Frederick the Great—Carlyle. 
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2. Scribner Series—Campaigns of the 
Civil War (13 vols.). 

3. Abraham Lincoln—Nicolay and Hay. 

4. Stonewall Jackson—Henderson. ~ 

5. Military Memoirs of a Confederate 
—Alexander. 


A comparison shows only one title 
included in both the Infantry Schoo! 
list and Colonel Taylor’s list as pub- 
lished in the JourNAL—Clausewitz’ 
“On War.” This is probably explained 
by the fact that the former professes 
chiefly to be a more or less carefully 
edited list of those works of permanent 
value, recommended to an officer for 
his personal possession and critical and 
repeated study. Naturally such a list 
could not wisely include any writing 
so recent and untested by critical com- 
parison with historical sources as are 
the books of the World War. On the 
other hand, Colonel Taylor has appar- 
ently listed, for the most part, the best 
of those recent books which, while too 
young to have established an undisputed 
worth through critical analysis, have yet 
demanded a great deal of attention at 
this time. Much discussed and often 
quoted, these latter should be available 
to an officer through his mess or club, 
and well deserve a cautious reading by 
all who profess to be posted upon mili- 
tary and kindred matters. 

The two lists, then, taken together, 
seem to offer invaluable suggestions to 
the studious officer who seeks such a 
wealth of thought as can be reasonably 
attained in the rather limited time al- 
lowed him at his study table by his 
other equally important professional 
duties. 

[Eprror’s Note: The United States 
Infantry Association maintains a Book 
Department through which any of the 
books listed by Captain Dick may be 
procured, at the lowest prices available. | 
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The “Causa Causans’ of the World War 


Bulgaria's Role in the Balkan War of 1912 and 
in the World Conflict of 1915 


By Captain Gordon Gordon-Smith, Serbian Army 


O EVENT in latter-day history 
N has probably exercised such an 

immediate and at the same time 
far-reaching influence on the destinies 
of Europe as did the attack by the Bul- 
garian Army on its Serbian and Greek 
allies in 1913. If this act of treachery 
had not been perpetrated, the whole 
course of history would have been 
changed. If the Balkan Alliance, in- 
stead of being broken up by Bulgaria’s 
action, had been maintained, the Ger- 
man dream of “Mittel Europa” would 
have been brought to nought and a 
political combination created in the Bal- 
kans strong enough to have wrested 
from Austria such concessions to the 
Slav element in that empire as would 
have banished forever the specter of 
a Teuton domination of Europe. 

The enmities aroused by this act of 
Bulgaria made her second act of 
treachery, her betrayal of the Entente 
Powers in 1915, almost a certainty. 
This second act undoubtedly pro- 
longed the war for over two long 
years, thereby necessitating the inter- 
vention of the United States. It is 
probably with a view of evading 
responsibility for these two acts, which 
had such a terrible repercussion on the 
destinies of the world, that Bulgaria 
has, of late, been trying to create in 
the United States the impression that 
she is innocent of the offenses laid to 
her charge. Some of her defenders 
even go so far as to represent her as 


a victim. In fact I know of no such 
flagrant attempt to falsify history as 
the denials of Bulgaria’s guilt put for- 
ward by interested defenders of that 
state. 

This is the more remarkable as the 
treachery of Bulgaria can be proved up 
to the hilt by documentary evidence. 
What the defenders of Bulgaria evi- 
dently reckon upon is the fact that 
these proofs are contained in docu- 
ments from the Bulgarian, Serbian and 
Russian archives and have not, so far 
as I know, ever been collected and put 
into narrative form in the English 
language. 

As I consider that the cause of the 
recent World War (not the merely 
ostensible cause but the real one, the 
causa causans) lay in the treachery of 
Bulgaria in 1913, I seek the hospitality 
of the columns of the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL to put the connected story on 
record for the first time. 

In order that my readers may thor- 
oughly understand the full significance 
of the following narrative, I must re- 
mind them that the Balkan States, i.e., 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece and Montene- 
gro, had, in 1912, realized what had 
long been regarded as impossible—the 
formation of a league against the com- 
mon enemy, Turkey. 

This alliance between the kingdoms of 
Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece was con- 
stituted by two treaties. The first was 
a treaty of friendship and alliance be- 
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tween Bulgaria and Serbia, signed at 
Sofia on February 29, 1912. This treaty 
was completed by a secret annexe, 
signed the same day, and by a mili- 
tary convention and two agreements 
between the general staffs of the Serbian 
and Bulgarian armies. These two last 
documents were signed, the first at 
Varna, in Bulgaria, on June 19, 1912, 
and the second at Sofia, on September 
15, 1912. 

The second treaty was one between 
Bulgaria and Greece and was signed at 
Sofia on May 12, 1912. This was com- 
pleted by a military convention signed 
at Sofia on September 22, 1912. 

Arrangements were also made for the 
Kingdom of Montenegro to join the 
other allies in case of war with Turkey. 

The most important clauses of these 
documents were Articles II, III and IV 
of the secret annexe to the Serbo-Bul- 
garian treaty. By Article II Serbia 
recognized the right of Bulgaria to the 
territories east of the Rhodope and the 
river Struma, while Bulgaria recog- 
nized Serbia’s right to the territories to 
the north and west of the Char-Planina. 
The remainder of the article was de- 
voted to the question of the territory 
between the Char, the Rhodope Moun- 
tains, the Aigean Sea and Lake Och- 
rida. The Serbs undertook, if the crea- 
tion of an autonomous state should 
prove impossible, not to dispute Bul- 
garia’s rights to the territory situated 
beyond a line drawn on the map an- 
nexed to the treaty and of which the 
trend is indicated in detail in Article 
II. This article concludes with the 
following stipulation: “Bulgaria under- 
takes to accept this frontier, if H. M. 
the Emperor of Russia, who will be 
asked to be supreme arbiter in the 
question, declares himself in favor of 


this line. It goes without saying that 
the two contracting parties undertake 
to accept as their definitive frontier 
line the line which H. M. the Emperor 
of Russia, in the limits above indicated. 
shall have found to correspond the most 
with the rights and interests of the two 
parties.” 

Article III provides for the communi- 
cation to the Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment of the treaty, the secret annexe 
and the military convention and for 
asking the emperor to accept the duties 
of arbiter offered to him. 

Article IV provides that “any dif- 
ferences which may arise regarding the 
interpretation and execution of the 
clauses of the treaty, the secret annexe 
or the military convention, will be sub- 
mitted, as a last resort, to the decision 
of Russia, as soon as one of the parties 
shall have declared that it considers an 
understanding by direct negotiation as 
impossible.” 

War was declared on Turkey on Oc- 
tober 7, 1912. It resulted in a series 
of victories which forced the Turks to 
sign an armistice at Tchataldja on De- 
cember 3, 1912. <A peace conference 
was held at London, but no agreement 
could be reached and hostilities were 
resumed. On April 20, 1913, a second 
armistice was negotiated and a fresh 
conference held, which this time reached 
a successful conclusion, the Treaty of 
London being signed on May 30, 1913. 
The victory of the Balkan League was 
complete ; Turkey was practically driven 
out of the Balkans, the Allies seizing all 
her territory. right up to Tchataldja, 
a few short miles from Constantinople. 

This marvelous result was not re- 
ceived with unmixed satisfaction by all 
the great powers. Germany and Austria 
regarded it with ill-concealed displeas- 
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ure, The latter state saw its dream of 
extending its territories to the Aigean 
shattered by the seizure by Serbia of 
the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, the nar- 
row tongue of Turkish territory which 
ran up to the frontier of Bosnia and 
promised a path of invasion when the 
break up of the Ottoman Empire should 
offer an opportunity for Austria to real- 
ize her ambition of seizing Salonica. 
Germany saw her communications with 
the Ottoman Empire seriously menaced 
by the creation of this Confederation 
of Balkan States and the creation of 
a military force which would be per- 
fectly capable of holding its own against 
all attacks from without. 

It was clear, both to Vienna and Ber- 
lin, that this union of the Balkan peo- 
ples, forged “in blood and iron” by 
their brilliant and successful campaign 
against Turkey, must be broken up at 
This campaign had indeed 
been almost too successful. It had suc- 
ceeded beyond the wildest hopes of the 
Balkan Allies, the amount of cap- 
tured territory far exceeding their pre- 
visions and expectations. This was the 
opportunity of the Central Powers. 
They at once began to intrigue, to sow 
dissension among the Balkan Allies by 
awakening appetites and desires which 
could only be realized at the expense of 
the common peace. 

They found favorable ground at 
Sofia. The Bulgarian nation, intoxi- 
cated by its victory, lent a willing ear 
to the insidious counsels of the Ball- 
platz and put forward excessive claims 
for territorial concessions in the con- 
quered Turkish provinces. These were 
resisted by the Serbs, who took their 
stand on the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty of 
Alliance and demanded, if direct nego- 
tiations should fail, that their differ- 


all costs. 


ences, as provided for in the treaty, 
should be submitted to the Emperor of 
Russia as arbiter. 

It soon became apparent that the Bul- 
garians had no intention of fulfilling 
this part of their treaty obligations, for 
they kept raising difficulty after dif- 
ficulty. At the same time they kept 
secretly massing their forces so as to 
be in a position of superiority should 
there be an appeal to arms. 

Reports of Bulgaria’s change of at- 
titude were not long in reaching Pet- 
rograd, where they aroused consider- 
able anxiety, so much so that on April 
28, 1913, M. Neklioudoff, the Russian 
Minister at Sofia, in the name of his 
government, handed the following note 
to M. Guechoff, the Bulgarian premier : 


The Imperial Government feels very 
anxious regarding the reports which 
have reached it from various sources, 
regarding the extraordinarily tense 
situation which has been created by the 
question of the delimitation of frontiers 
between Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece. 

The Imperial Government draws the 
attention of the Bulgarian Government 
to the numerous consequences, unfor- 
tunate for Bulgaria, which a dispute be- 
tween her and her allies could have. 
Roumania could be again tempted to 
put forward her pretensions, and in that 
case it is not impossible that Bucharest 
might take extreme decisions. Turkey 
herself might dream of again taking up 
arms. Russia, up to now, has done 
everything to localize events and pre- 
serve Bulgaria from an attack “in the 
back.” But in the case of a fratricidal 
clash between Bulgarians, Serbs and 
Greeks, public opinion in Russia would 
disavow Bulgaria, and the Imperial 
Government would have no other re- 
source than to look on as an inactive 
spectator, though with a bleeding heart, 
at the ruin of the Bulgarian cause and 
would confine herself exclusively to de- 
fending Russian interests. 

The Bulgarians should not lose sight 
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of the fact that an armed conflict would 
bring about the nullity of the Treaty of 
1912, which assures the Bulgarians their 
rights in the question of delimitation in 
Macedonia. Finally a conflict between 
the Allies would undoubtedly injure 
their financial interests with the great 
powers, which would deprive the bel- 
ligerent states of all possibility of con- 
tracting a loan. 

In taking into account all these im- 
minent and very real dangers I expect 
from M. Guechoff that he will multiply 
his efforts to settle peacefully the pres- 
ent difficulties. Above everything it is 
necessary to censor the press, which 
is sowing discord among the Allies. 
It is important and would be very useful 
to arrange, with the least possible delay, 
an interview between M. Guechoff and 
M. Venizelos and between M. Guechoff 
and M. Pashitch. We attach capital 
importance to this and beg M. Guechoff 
to give his very kindest attention to the 
counsels we submit to him and beg him 
further to give effect to them as 
promptly as possible.* 

The advice of the Russian Govern- 
ment was received in Sofia with 
marked indifference. The Cabinet of 
M. Guechoff and the king, in common 
accord with the high military command, 
had already, on the morrow of the fall 
of Adrianople, begun to draw up a plan 
of campaign and had begun prepara- 
tions with a view to an armed attack 
on Serbia and Greece. 

On April 4 a Ministerial Council was 
held at Adrianople, presided over by 
King Ferdinand, at which the military 
situation was discussed and general 
views were exchanged regarding the 


political events of the moment. Gep- 
eral Savoff, the Bulgarian Commander- 
in-Chief, was also present at this sitting 
of the Ministerial Council. After a long 
discussion, he states,? the following de- 
cisions were taken: 


1. To suspend the operations against 
the Turks and secretly, without the 
knowledge of the Allies, start negotia- 
tions with a view to an armistice. 

2. Until the conclusion of peace to 
leave Thrace only the effectives strictly 
necessary for the defensive and throw 
the rest of the army against the Serbs 
and the Greeks in Macedonia. 


These decisions were followed by the 
following telegram sent by the Premier, 
M. Guechoff, to— 


Lieutenant General Savoff, 
Adrianople. 

On arriving here yesterday Lieuten- 

ant General Paprikoff suggested the 
idea of sending the army immediately 
to Istip, Kotchana and Strumitza. 
Telegraph when the army would be able 
to move and how much time would be 
necessary to concentrate beyond the 
frontier, the other parts of the Toundja 
Division. 
(Signed) THe PResipENT OF THE 
Councit oF MINISTERS, GUECHOFr. 
Sofia, April 21, 1913. 

No. 974. 


General Savoff replied to this dis- 
patch of M. Guechoff also by a tele- 
gram in which, among other things, he 
stated : 


In order to concentrate the whole 
army with a view to the projected action 
against the Serbs and Greeks, we must 
count at least twenty-five or thirty-five 





‘Collection of diplomatic documents (Russian) concerning the events in the Balkan 
Peninsula (August, 1912, to July, 1913). No. 551, pp. 107, 108. 

“The Truth about the Catastrophe,” published by General Savoff in the Dnevnik, No. 
4219, June 12, 1914. M. J. Angheloff, who was in Adrianople, affirmed in the Sobranye that 
as soon as Adrianople fell orders were sent to concentrate the army at Demir-Hissar, on the 


Greek frontier, and then on the Serbian frontier. (Stenographic report of the Sobranye, No. 
17, 1914, p. 401.) 
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days, a delay which would suffice for 
our allies to occupy all the most im- 
portant geographical points on our ter- 
ritory, including the capital. The only 
possible issue from this extremely un- 
fortunate situation would be to find 
means to treat with Turkey, as quickly 
as possible, for a separate peace, in 
order to settle definitely all the questions 
which divide us, at the same time pro- 
ceeding to the rapid concentration of 
our troops. Any delay in the conclu- 
sion of peace could have dangerous and 
irreparable consequences for the mili- 
tary operations.® 
(Signed) Lieut. Gen. Savorr. 
Adrianople, April 23, 1913. 
No. 3779. 


That this idea of a treacherous at- 
tack on their Serbian and Greek al- 
lies had long been in the minds of 
King Ferdinand and his political 
and military advisers is certain. This 


is proved by the following letter‘ 
sent by General Savoff to King Ferdi- 
nand as far back as March 8, 1913. 
In his letter the Bulgarian generalis- 
simo made the following proposals: 


1. Conclude peace with Turkey as 
soon as possible and under favorable 
conditions, which will permit us to 
disengage this front, where the strug- 
gle has become not only without ob- 
ject and without aim but has also, in 
view of what is actually taking place 
in Macedonia and especially what will 
happen there, become dangerous for 
the safeguarding of our national in- 
terests. 

2. Send the troops to Macedonia 
while there is yet time. 

What we do not take now from the 
Turks is only postponed, but all that 
we lose in Macedonia will be lost for- 
ever. 

Tmirich and Krdjali formerly cost 
his throne to Prince Alexander ; if we 


do not obtain Midia-Rodosto our dy- 
nasty will still maintain itself. But 
if we sacrifice our most vital interests 
in Macedonia, after all the heavy sac- 
rifices which the present war has cost 
us, then. ... 


(Signed) Lieut. Gen. Savorr. 
Dimotika, March 8, 1913. 
No. 3953. 


It will be noted that General Savoff’s 
letter contains a barely veiled threat to 
King Ferdinand that failure to follow 
his counsels might cost him his throne. 
King Ferdinand evidently read it in 
that sense, for he promptly “came to 
heel.” The same day he sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to General Savoff: 


Lieutenant General Savoff, 

Dimotika. 

We thank you for your telegram, 
No. 3953. We could, at the worst, con- 
tent ourselves with the frontier line 
Saros-Midia, but under no circum- 
stances with that of Enos-Midia. 
Everything depends upon the fall of 
Adrianople, now imminent, which is 
also expected by the great powers. 
After that we will take up the question 
of the occupation of Macedonia by the 
Serbs and the Greeks. 


The duplicity of Ferdinand is clear. 
Without the help of the Serbian siege 
guns and the aid of the 28,000 Serbian 
troops sent to complete the investment, 
the capture of Adrianople was impos- 
sible. Ferdinand was willing to attack 
his allies only after he had obtained 
from them all the services they could 
render. 

But while at Sofia the Bulgarians 
were making plans to turn their guns 
against their Serbian and Greek allies, 
the Russian Government was doing 
everything in its power to find a means 





“Diary of General Savoff,” published in the Dnevnik, No. 4219, June 12, 1914. 
‘It is interesting to note that the demand for the revision of the treaty was sent in 
writing to the Bulgarian Government the same day. 
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of settling the differences of the Balkan 
allies and prevent a conflict. M. Sas- 
onoff, before the dispatch of April 28 
quoted above, had on April 22 ad- 
dressed a dispatch to the governments 
of Belgrade, Sofia and Athens pro- 
posing that they should spontaneously 
demobilize their forces. 

A proof of how sincerely Serbia 
desired to maintain the peace and con- 
serve her friendly relations with her 
Bulgarian ally is seen in the telegram 
from M. Hartwig, Russian Minister to 
Belgrade, to his government : 


The proposition concerning a simul- 
taneous demobilization of the allied 
armies, at the moment of the fixing of 
the peace preliminaries, has been most 
favorably received by M. Pashitch. M. 
Pashitch promised to submit it at once 
for the approbation of the Council of 
Ministers. 

M. Pashitch further informed me 
that Serbia would begin the demobiliza- 
tion (if Bulgaria and Greece accepted 
the proposal) by dismissing 80,000 to 
100,000 men. 

In view of the troubles prevailing on 
the Albanian frontier, M. Pashitch 
thinks sthat a greater demobilization 
would be dangerous.® 

(Signed) Hartwic. 


Without paying any attention to the 
proposal of M. Sazonoff concerning the 
demobilization, followed immediately 
afterwards by one proposing a meeting 
of the prime ministers of the Allied 
Balkan States, the Bulgarjan Govern- 
ment was, on the contrary, preparing 
an armed attack on Serbia and Greece. 
With this end in view a Ministerial 
Council was held on Easter Tuesday 


(April 29, 1913). At this council Gen- 
erals Savoff and Fitcheff were present 
and laid their views before it. These 
were, according to General Savoff: 

To adjourn the attack on their Greek 
and Serbian allies until the autumn and 
to begin the demobilization, so as (by 
causing them to demobilize their forces) 
to prevent the Allies taking advantage 
of the favorable strategic positions they 
then held, while the Bulgarian troops 
were being concentrated. 

Such was, at that date, the opinion 
of the Bulgarian High Command, in 
which the views of General Fitcheff 
had preponderance over those of Gen- 
eral Savoff. The government took this 
opinion into consideration, but it was 
not adopted with unanimity. The minis- 
ters belonging to the Nationalist group, 
with M. Guechoff at their head, were 
in favor of it. The other half of the 
Cabinet, belonging to the party of M. 
Daneff—that is to say, the Liberal 
Progressists—voted against it. In the 
opinion of the latter the demobilization 
would be equivalent to “a capital exe- 
cution of Macedonia.” This difference 
of view left the question in suspense. 

It was, however, decided to propose 
to the king to call together the Crown 
Council and to invite the chiefs of the 
Opposition to attend it. At this meet- 
ing of the Crown Council Generals 
Savoff and Fitcheff were to explain the 
reasons which led the High Command 
to adjourn till autumn the attack on 
the Allies. When, however, King Fer- 
dinand was informed of this decision 
he ordered Generals Savoff and Fitcheff 
to return to their posts at Adrianople, 





*Collection of diplomatic documents (Russian) concerning the events in the Balkan 
Peninsula (August, 1912, to July, 1913). No. 149, p. 103. It will be seen that the proposal 
for demobilization came from the Russian Government and was not, as the Bulgarians 
pretend, Serbia which demanded it “with arrogance.” 
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as he did not consider it advisable to 
summon a Crown Council at that time. 

The negotiations for peace with 
Turkey led, however, to no result ; even 
one month after the fall of Adrianople 
the Turks refused to accept the 
Rodosto-Midia frontier, while the Bul- 
garians refused to be satisfied with the 
Enos-Media line. It was only toward 
the end of March that the Bulgarians 
finally accepted this frontier line. Dur- 
ing the month of May a press cam- 
paign was begun against Serbia in the 
governmental organs, Mir and Bulgaria. 
At the same time an effort was made 
to render Russia and Russian policy 
unpopular both with the public and 
the army. 

In spite, however, of these manifesta- 
tions in Bulgaria the Serbian Govern- 
ment refused to do anything to weaken 
the Balkan Alliance. This is proved 
by the following dispatch from M. 
Hartwig, Russian Minister at Belgrade, 
to his government : 


Belgrade, May 3, 1913. 

I yesterday discussed with M. 
Pashitch the contents of your dispatch 
of April 30. The Alliance with Bul- 
garia, he told me, continues to be as 
precious as before and Serbia has done 
nothing to break it; on the contrary, 
in view of recent events the govern- 
ment considers a friendly revision 
of the treaty as indispensable. M. 
Pashitch has hopes that the two govern- 
ments will arrive at a friendly under- 
standing. If this eventuality should 
not be realizable, the Serbian Govern- 
ment would be prepared, as the treaty 
stipulates, to submit its aspirations and 
its interpretations to the arbitrage of 
the Imperial Government.® 

(Signed) Harrtwic. 


It is therefore clear that while Sofia 
was plotting an attack on the Serbian 


and Greek allies, the Belgrade Govern- 
ment only desired a frank and friendly 
understanding. 

On May 16 M. Sazonoff sent a long 
dispatch to the Russian Minister at 
Sofia informing him of the alarm 
caused in Petrograd by the trend of 
Bulgarian policy and pointing out the 
danger of the course it was following. 
Instead, however, of following the 
friendly counsels of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, Bulgaria, from this moment, 
embarked on a policy which progressed 
toward a rupture with Russia and be- 
gan her active preparations for an 
attack on her Greek and Serbian 
allies. 

This is clear from a long dispatch 
from General Savoff to the Sofia Gov- 
ernment, dated May 16, in which he 
discusses the measures to be taken for 
the attack on the Allies. At the same 
time he began to show a certain anxiety 
regarding a possible move on the part 
of Roumania. The tone of this dis- 
patch is somewhat pessimistic and 
shows a certain hesitation about under- 
taking the final act of attacking the 
Allies. 

A few days later, however, he begins 
to show more confidence in the policy 
to be followed, as witness the following 
dispatch : 


I advise courage and firmness in the 
preliminary negotiations with our al- 
lies; the fact that our armies are per- 
fectly able to conquer and crush them 
must not be lost sight of. No moment 
will be more propitious than the pres- 
ent when we are the object of their 
provocations. One single thing is nec- 
essary ; we must liberate ourselves from 
the Turks and concentrate our troops. 
There is no doubt that we will be the 
stronger. The morale of our men, as 





‘Diplomatic Documents, No. 163, pp. 113, 114. 
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soon as it will be question of attacking 
the Serbs and the Greeks, will be ex- 
cellent. The army has only one cry, 
“vengeance.” 

I beg only that measures be taken 
for the remount of the cavalry and to 
assure supplies in the delay laid down 
by the High Command so that the com- 
missariat will work well; without that 
no operations would be possible. 

(Signed) Lieut. Gen. SAvorr. 
Adrianople, May 18, 1913. 


This dispatch was followed the next 
day by one even more energetic ad- 
dressed to M. Guechoff : 


The Prime Minister, 
Sofia. 

War with the Serbs and the Greeks 
is inevitable. 

Any concessions made to our en- 
feebled allies would excite great dis- 
content in the ranks of our army and 
nothing could stifle it. On the other 
hand is the question of the future of 
our country. One asks oneself: Who 
will have the hegemony of the Balkan 
Peninsula? The moment has come to 
profit by the advantages which our al- 
lies have themselves furnished to us 
in this struggle and to concentrate on it 
all our efforts. A victofious war will 
settle definitely the question of the 
hegemony in our favor. A year or two 
from now it will be too late, Europe 
itself would oppose it. This is why, 
in my opinion, we ought to make use 
of all the ruses and all the means at 
our disposal to arrive at an armed con- 
flict with our allies, while at the same 
time disclaiming all responsibility for 
it. When we will have inflicted a de- 
cisive defeat on them we will remove 
all possibility, on the part of our ene- 
mies, of creating, in the future, ob- 
stacles to the realization of our national 
ideal. According to my idea we would 
commit an irreparable error if we let 
slip the favorable opportunity we now 
have. 

According to information which I 


possess regarding our future operations, 
in four days at the most the Greeks wil] 
find themselves under the necessity of 
breaking with the Serbs and asking us 
for a separate peace in order to escape 
defeat. Then our whole effort can be 
directed against Serbia. The Serbian 
army could not at any point resist 
a sudden attack by our powerful 
columns.” 
(Signed) Lieut. Gen. Savorr. 

Adrianople, May 19, 1913. 

This dispatch proves that, in addi- 
tion to being a soldier, General Savoff 
now regarded himself as a statesman. 
He gives political counsel to his goy- 
ernment and develops a complete po- 
litical program, gives his advice as a 
specialist and assures his government 
that his program can be easily and rap- 
idly realized. 

On May 29 General Savoff sent yet 
another dispatch in which he informed 
the government that he would require 
a delay of thirty days in order to con- 
centrate his troops for the attack on 
their Greek and Serbian allies. He 
stated that he counted on Bulgarian 
diplomacy to furnish this breathing 
space so that he might get ready for 
his attack. 

In order to throw dust in the eyes 
of the Russian Government, informa- 
tion was sent to Petrograd that Bul- 
garia accepted its proposal to begin the 
demobilization of its army. Simulta- 
neously with giving this promise (on 
May 26), King Ferdinand, on May 28, 
ordered the General Staff to concen- 
trate, with the least possible delay, the 
troops on the western frontier against 
the Serbs and the Greeks and to take 
the necessary steps to transport the 
whole Bulgarian Army back from 
Thrace.*® 





™Diary of General Savoff,” published in the Dnevnik, No. 4223, June 15, 1914. 
“Diary of General Savoff,” in the Dnevnik, No. 4226 and 4227, 18 and 19 June. 
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When, however, the moment ap- 
proached to take the final plunge, M. 
Guechoff’s courage failed him, and on 
May 26 he telegraphed to General 
Savoff that he could not take the re- 
sponsibility of embarking on a second 
war, if it was not as well prepared as 
the first one. This sealed his fate; 
the Cabinet he presided over fell in 
disgrace. On May 29 King Ferdinand 
convoked all the Chiefs of Party to a 
Crown Council, without even consulting 
or informing his prime minister. 

“The following day,” writes M. 
Guechoff, “M. Dobrovitch, Chief of the 
King’s Secret Cabinet, informed me 
that all the party leaders pronounced 
themselves in favor of a warlike policy 
and that I was at that moment the sole 
partisan of a pacific settlement of our 
differences with our allies.” 

The same day the Guechoff Cabinet 
resigned and was succeeded by a gov- 
ernment presided over by M. Daneff. 
Events now began to move rapidly. 
The Bulgarian Army began its move- 
ment of concentration with a view to 
the attack on the Allies. The Serbs, 
however, refused to believe that such 
was possible. This is clear from the 
following dispatch from General 
Kovatcheff, Minister of War in the 
Daneff Cabinet, to the Fourth Army, 
of which he had command: 

In six or seven days at the most 
the last echelons of the army will ar- 
rive in the region of concentration. It 
is then that the fate of our relations 
with our neighbors, who up to now 
have been our allies, will be settled. 

At the approach of our first echelons 
the morale of the Serbian army began 
to decline ; today it is at the lowest ebb. 
As the concentration of these elements 
took place before the Serbian front 


without the slightest interference, this 
shows in what a state of mind the 


Serbian Army is; it could not master 
its fear, and its attitude confirms the 
reports in circulation that the Serbian 
Army has not the courage to take up the 
struggle with us. 

If this were not so, would the Serbs 
have allowed us to quietly achieve our 
concentration? That would be an ex- 
ample without precedent in history. 


In the second half of June the Daneff 
Cabinet exchanged a number of dis- 
patches with the Russian Government 
in order to throw dust in its eyes till 
the final preparations to attack the Al- 
lies were made. Meanwhile the tele- 
grams from General Savoff urging the 
attack became more and more com- 
munatory. Finally, in the last week in 
June, the attack was decided on. 

On June 26 the Bulgarian High 
Command addressed to the commanders 
of the five Bulgarian armies the fol- 
lowing instructions : 


Instructions for the active armies, 26 
June, 1913, issued at 11.30 a. m. Map 
1: 210,000. 

By Saturday the 28th current, the 
armies will occupy their initial positions 
for an eventual war with Serbia and 
that in the following conditions : 

1. The Second Army will concen- 
trate its principal forces on the line 
Koukouch-hill 665-and the Seres- 
Negovane road. The general com- 
manding should take his dispositions to 
assure his right flank from the side 
of the Vardar (Guevgueli). The rear 
of this army will be protected by the 
Fourth Army. 

2. The Fourth Army will conserve 
the position it actually holds (Breg- 
alnitza). 

3. The Fifth Army should concen- 
trate in the neighborhood of the Greek 
frontier, when it shall have placed its 
outposts on the most important points, 
facing the enemy, and taken the neces- 
sary dispositions for their protection. 

4. The Third Army should occupy 
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the Vraptcha - Dragomane - Konchitza 
line and take its dispositions for the 
defensive. 

5. The First Army should concen- 
trate on the Belogradtchik-Tchruprene 
line to cover the debouching of the gar- 
rison of Vidin and its march toward 
Kula and should take the necessary 
measures for the defensive. 

6. The 4th Division should concen- 
trate between the Struma River and 
Koniovo. 

7. The Cavalry Division will keep its 
present positions. 

(Signed) Lieut. Gen. Savorr. 


At the same time that he was sending 
these orders General Savoff prepared 
others, which bore the number 24. 
These orders gave, in greater detail, 
the instructions for the attack on the 
Serbs and Greeks and further details 
of the vast plan of operations drawn 
up by the Bulgarian Staff. These in- 
structions only reached the commanders 
of the Bulgarian armies the day fol- 
lowing the nocturnal attack on the 
Allies. It is for this reason probably 
that General Savoff did not make 
public the text of these orders, but 
contented himself with publishing the 
“Annexe” to these orders which was 
sent out a few hours after the orders 
themselves. 

Before this, however, on June 28, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, he sent, 
marked “extremely urgent,” the fol- 
lowing cipher dispatch to General 
Kovatcheff, Minister of War, who was 
personally in command of the Fourth 
Army. It was practically the order to 
take the offensive: 


To the Commander of the Fourth 
Army, 
Radovitchté. 
I order you to attack the enemy all 
along the line, with all possible energy, 
but without unmasking completely 





your forces, nor delivering any pro- 
longed battles and taking care to con- 
solidate your position at Krivolak on 
the right bank of the Bregalitza, hill 
550, not far from the village of Chtak- 
hovo (Ovitche Polie) and near the vil- 
lage of Dobrevo. I recommend you 
to begin the sudden attack on the whole 
front during the night and finish it be- 
fore dawn. This operation will take 
place on the night of tomorrow, 
June 29. 
(Signed) Lieut. Gen. Savorr. 
Sofia, June 28, 1913. 
No. 5597. 


At the same time General Savoff ad- 
dressed a second cipher dispatch, also 
marked “extremely urgent,” to Gen- 
eral Ivanoff. It ran as follows: 


To the Commander of the Second 
Army, 

Seres. 

Before undertaking the concentration 
of your troops, attack the enemy as en- 
ergetically as possible at Lefter and at 
Tchayiz and consolidate your positions. 

The Fourth Army takes the offensive 
tomorrow, the 29th, in the night, against 
the whole Serbian line facing it. 

Let the Valandove regiment keep its 
positions till it is relieved by the frac- 
tions of the 7th Division which are 
now at Strumitza. 

(Signed) Lieut. Gen. Savorr. 
Sofia, June 28, 1913. 
No. 5596. 


All the preparations for the attack 
were now made; the Bulgarian guns 
were turned on their Greek and Serbian 
allies. All that was required was to 
press the button to set the whole ma- 
chine in movement. This was done on 
the day and hour fixed. On the night 
of June 29 the attack on the Serbs and 
Greeks was delivered along the whole 
front. 


It took place shortly after midnight 
and was delivered with all the force 
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possible. The Serbian and Greek 
armies, surprised by this sudden at- 
tack, were hurled back to a great dis- 
tance from the positions they held. 
Fortunately for Serbia, her soldiers 
come of a sturdy race and, the first mo- 
ment of surprise past, they defended 
themselves with vigor. Twenty-four 
hours later, both they and the Greeks, 
furious with wrath at this treacherous 
attack, took the offensive in their turn. 
Their indignation so fired their courage 
that the Bulgarians were driven from 
position after position. Bulgaria’s 
action became her enemies’ opportu- 
nity. Roumania began to press her 
claims in the Dobrudja province and, 
when these were opposed, she, too, mo- 
bilized her army, forcibly seized that 
province and marched on Sofia. Tur- 
key, too, saw a chance of avenging at 
least part of her defeat and reinvaded 
the territory she had just lost and re- 
captured Adrianople. 

Threatened thus from all sides and 
with four hostile armies converging on 
her capital, Bulgaria was forced to sue 
for peace and on August 6, 1913, the 
Treaty of Bucharest was signed. 

I think that any impartial reader will 
admit that I have proved my case when 
I maintain that Bulgaria made a treach- 
erous attack on her Balkan allies and 
have proved it by evidence that may 
not be denied, namely, official Bul- 
garian documents. 

As regards my second allegation— 
that the Bulgarian Government delib- 
erately deceived and betrayed the En- 
tente Powers in 1915—the proof is just 
as conclusive. Bulgaria entered the 
war on the side of Germany and Austria 
in virtue of the Treaty of Schoenbrunn 
signed in the summer of that year. 
Germany made an advance of 200,000,- 





000 gold marks to Bulgaria to fill her 
war chest and further acted as inter- 
mediary between Sofia and Constanti- 
nople in order to bring about the 
Turko-Bulgarian Alliance. The price 
paid by Turkey for Bulgaria’s aid was 
the cession of the port of Dedeagatch, 
with the railway running up to it and 
Thracian territory almost up to the 
walls of Adrianople. 

How disastrous for the Allies the 
treachery of Bulgaria was has just 
been confirmed by the memoirs of 
Talaat Pasha, published by his widow 
in the Constantinople journal Vatik a 
few weeks ago. In these Talaat states 
that, as long as Bulgaria had not joined 
the Central Powers, Turkey refused to 
come into the war on the side of Ger- 
many. It was only when the Porte was 
given absolute proof that Bulgaria was 
definitely pledged to Germany that Tur- 
key came into the war and closed the 
Dardanelles. As this action, as the 
sequel proved, sealed the fate of Russia, 
Bulgaria was thus directly responsible 
for the prolongation of the war and 
the final debacle and revolution in the 
Czar’s empire. f, in 1915, instead of 
throwing in her lot with the Central 
Powers, Bulgaria had joined the Allies 
and marched on Constantinople, the 
defeat of Germany and Austria would 
only have been a matter of months, 
perhaps of weeks. 


Her betrayal pro- 
longed the war by three years and 
necessitated the intervention of the 
United States. 


But after the Treaty of Schoenbrunn 


was “signed, sealed and delivered,” 
and Bulgaria had solemnly pledged 
herself to attack the Entente and fight 
on the side of Germany, Austria and 
Turkey, M. Radoslavoff continued for 
weeks and months to negotiate with 
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the Entente, pretending that his hands 
were still free and that Bulgaria could 
still come in on the side of the Allies. 
These negotiations took place with 
the knowledge—and probably by the 
orders—of the Wilhelmstrasse and the 
Ballplatz, the object being to throw 
dust in the eyes of Sir Edward Grey, 
M. Delcassé and M. Sazonoff long 
enough to give Field Marshal von 
Mackensen time to assemble his armies 
on the plains of Hungary. The Allies 
were encouraged to offer to obtain such 
concessions of Serbian, Greek and 
Roumanian territories as would give 
offense in these countries and cool 
their enthusiasm for the allied cause. 
The duplicity of M. Radoslavoff con- 
tinued right up to the last moment, 
when Bulgaria finally threw off the 
mask. He even explained the Bul- 
garian mobilization by declaring that 
the presence of the German armies in 
Hungary made it necessary as Bulgaria 
might have to defend her neutrality 
against a German attempt to reach 
Constantinople by a drive across Bul- 
garian territory. What is astounding 
is that Sir Edward Grey believed these 
assurances and informed M. Boshko- 
vitch, the Serbian Minister in London, 
that the Bulgarian mobilization was 
not directed against Serbia and forbade 
that country to attack Bulgaria while 
she had yet time to break up the Bul- 
garian mobilization and prevent the 
concentration of the Bulgarian armies. 
And these assurances were given 
after scores of German staff officers 
had arrived in Sofia and, with the Bul- 
garian General Staff, were working out 
the plan of the Bulgarian attack on 
Serbia. All this has now entered the 
domain of history. One has only to 
take the date on which Bulgaria 





solemnly pledged herself to throw in 
her lot with Turkey and the Central 
Powers and then read the dispatches 
sent after the Schoenbrunn Treaty was 
signed to the Entente governments in 
which M. Radoslavoff speaks as if he 
were still free to take a decision, to find 
the Bulgarian duplicity is proved up to 
the hilt. 

In their post-bellum attempt to 
whitewash the Sofia diplomacy of 1915 
the Bulgarians have even accused the 
Radoslavoff government of duplicity 
against its own people. 

Thus, in June, 1920, M. Panaretoff, 
the Bulgarian Minister to Washington, 
wrote a letter to the New York Times 
in which he declared: 


How the king and Radoslavoff suc- 
ceeded in dragging the country into 
an adventurous policy is best told in 
quotations from a statement recently 
published by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment. When the mobilization was 
ordered the government gave the re- 
servists to understand that they were 
called under the colors to defend the 
neutrality of Bulgaria which was 
threatened by the near eventuality of 
an Austro-German drive through 
Serbia to Constantinople. To the 
Chiefs of the Opposition Radoslavoff 
said that he had mobilized the army 
in order to be the more ready for quick 
action against Turkey as soon as his 
negotiations with the Entente should 
reach an agreement. 

Both statements were false and in- 
tended to deceive popular opinion. 
Once the mobilization was effected, the 
High Military Command issued a 
Draconian decree, having force of law, 
which added to the cases foreseen by 
the Criminal Code more than twenty 
cases punishable with death. Some 
hundreds of soldiers, who had refused 
to obey and declared that they did not 
wish to fight either the Entente or its 
allies, were mercilessly shot. All the 
large units were accompanied by 
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courts-martial which tried cases sum- 
marily and executed their sentences 
without delay. More than 6,000 sen- 
tences of death, pronounced and exe- 
cuted during the war, bear witness to 
the terror which weighed upon the 
army....” 

Personally I regard this statement 
of the Bulgarian Government as 
merely invented after the event to try 
to make people believe that the inno- 
cent and confiding Bulgarian nation 
was lured into a war by the wiles of 
its wicked king and his perfidious 
counsellor, M. Radoslavoff. That this 
is pure legend I can personally testify. 
I was in Serbia when the Bulgarian 
attack took place and can certify that 
the whole nation was solidly and en- 
thusiastically behind its king and gov- 
ernment. Bulgaria was wholeheart- 
edly on the side of Germany and 
against the Allies. 

If the Bulgarian army and people 
had felt as M. Panaretoff pretends 
they did, no human power could have 


kept them in the field fighting vigor- 
ously for four long years. No; in 


1915 Bulgaria attacked the Entente 
powers with the same perfidy and 
treachery that she had shown against 
her Balkan allies two years before. 

In the course of the same letter M. 
Panaretoff says: 


“Polbe” (a well-known writer in 
the Paris Figaro) reiterates the usual 
charge made by Greeks and Serbians 
against Bulgaria, of aiming at the 
hegemony of the Balkans. I have yet 
to see any proofs of this charge, al- 
though it has been repeated ad nau- 
seam. If there are any concrete facts 
in support of the charge they should 
be produced. It is not enough to deal 
in generalities. 


M. Panaretoff will, perhaps, accept 
the declaration of such a distinguished 
authority as General Savoff, general- 
issimo of the Bulgarian armies. If so, 
I refer him to the dispatch, dated from 
Adrianople May 19, 1913, which I have 
quoted above. , 


® 


Necessity’for Military Training 

The American people are tradition- 
ally opposed to the maintenance of a 
large standing army. They feel that it 
is necessary for the safety of their 
institutions to intrust the fighting of 
their battles only to themselves. Each 
citizen of military age must be a poten- 
tial soldier. But if we rely in this 
manner upon our citizens, we must also 
provide for their training so that they 
will not be dangerously handicapped in 
time of emergency. As we decrease 
the size of our standing army we should 
increase the activity of our instruc- 
tional work among th > citizens.—From 
the Annual Report oy the Secretary of 
War. 














Details to Educational Institutions 
By Archie M. Palmer, late Lieutenant, 30th Infantry 


NE OF the provisions of the 
() recently enacted amendments to 

the National Defense Act which 
are contained in the Act approved June 
4, 1920, has until relatively recently 
been overlooked. That provision con- 
cerns the detail officers of the Army 
as students at civilian educational in- 
stitutions. 

The chief of each arm of the service 
has been directed to submit to the War 
Department, annually on June first, 
“the names and qualifications of those 
officers who are recommended for de- 
tail at civilian educational or other in- 
stitutions.” 

According to Section 127a of the Act 
approved June 4, 1920, which provides 
for the detail of such officers: 


The Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to detail not 
to exceed 2 per centum of the commis- 
sioned officers of the Regular Army in 
any fiscal year as students at such tech- 
nical, professional, and other educa- 
tional institutions, or as _ students, 
observers, or investigators at such 
industrial plants, hospitals and other 
places, as shall be best suited to enable 
such officers to acquire a knowledge 
of or experience in the specialities in 
which it is deemed necessary that such 
officers shall perfect themselves. The 
number of officers so detailed shall, 
as far as practicable, be distributed 
proportionately among the various 
branches: Provided, that no expense 
shall be incurred by the United States 
in addition to the pay and allowance 
of the officers so detailed, except for the 
cost of tuition at such technical, pro- 
fessional, and other educational institu- 
tion. 
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In accordance with that provision the 
Chief of Infantry has sent to all of- 
ficers of Infantry a memorandum out- 
lining the proposition and inviting ap- 
plications from such officers as may 
seek to avail themselves of this excep- 
tional opportunity. The importance of 
the detail, both to the officer and to 
the service, has been fully recognized 
by the Chief of Infantry. 

The War Department and the In- 
fantry, in particular, have felt the need 
for men in the commissioned ranks, who 
have a broad outlook on life, a com- 
prehensive grasp of modern problems, 
and a receptive and adaptable mind. 
The lessons taught through the late 
war with Germany have overturned 
many of the old precepts of military 
training. 

Even West Point, the bulwark of old 
army training and discipline, has felt 
the irresistible force of the new era. 
In his annual report as superintendent 
of the United States Military Academy, 
Brig. Gen. Douglas MacArthur accepts 
this new status and in his efficacious 
and forceful manner has set about the 
solution of the problem arising from 
these new conditions. 

The very fact that the recent war, 
unlike those that have preceded it, in- 
volved the resources of the entire nation 
and the combined efforts of each and 
every member of the nation, brought 
with it the realization of the serious 
import of the change. In the past, wars 
between nations have been fought by 
comparatively small fractions of the 
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populations involved, while the great 
mass of the people have sat back and 
followed the proceedings very much as 
they would a less serious drama. Wars 
in the future will not be fought by 
professional armies but will call into 
action the mobilized strength of entire 
nations. 

In realization of this General Mac- 
Arthur describes the graduate of the 
new West Point as a type of officer 
“possessing all of the cardinal military 
virtues as of yore,” but, in addition, 
possessing “an intimate understanding 
of the mechanics of human feelings, a 
comprehensive grasp of world and na- 
tional affairs, and a liberalization of 
conception which amounts to a change 
in his psychology of command.” In ac- 
complishing this end the curriculum of 
the Military Academy has been so modi- 
fied and so broadened as to send forth 
young officers who will be able to keep 
abreast of the best modern thought in 
all matters. 

While West Point exists solely as a 
“source of supply and a feeder to the 
Army,” it is not the sole source of 
supply and feeder to the Army. The 
commissioned ranks of the Army are 
filled by others who, while not being 
graduates of the Military Academy, 
nevertheless fulfill the minimum re- 
quirements and qualifications of an of- 
ficer. Many of these men have either 
graduated from a college or university 
or have spent, prior to their entrance 
into the service, several years in resi- 
dence at a civilian educational institu- 
tion. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of June 4, 1920, the War De- 
partment offers to such officers the op- 
portunity to apply for detail at civilian 
educational institutions. In its selection 


of the officers to be so detailed it is 
understood that no preference will be 
given to any particular grade, it being 
the plan of the War Department to 
send only officers of capability, tact and 
energy, who can properly represent the 
Army on these important details. 

That such a detail may not be used 
as a subterfuge or as a means of pre- 
paring for some civilian pursuit or for 
transfer to some other arm of the 
service, the War Department will limit 
its details to such officers as are vitally 
interested in the furtherance of their 
own value to the service and as are in 
this way endeavoring to provide for 
themselves an adequate foundation for 
their later service in future wars. 

The recommended list of studies is 
divided into two classes, and the of- 
ficers are urged to select such courses 
as they are best qualified through pre- 
vious training or individual aptitude to 
pursue. Under the caption of technical 
studies are included applied mechanics ; 
civil, mechanical, electrical and chem- 
ical engineering; business administra- 
tion; statistical methods; and finance. 
An appreciation of the value of the lib- 
eral arts is implied in the recommenda- 
tion of courses in the natural sciences, 
in applied psychology, grading and test- 
ing, in the theoretical field of education, 
in economics and social science, in com- 
merce and government, in international 
relation, in historical research, in phi- 
losophy, and in foreign languages. 

It is anticipated that the same sort 
of hearty and spontaneous cooperation 
will be accorded by the various civilian 
educational institutions in the country 
as greeted the Government during the 
period of the war transition, when the 
entire plant and facilities of the colleges 
and universities of the country were 
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placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment to aid in the successful prepara- 
tion for and consequent culmination of 
the war. 

Those graduates of West Point and 
of other institutions of collegiate rank 
who may have the necessary qualifica- 
tions may enter the graduate schools 
or technical colleges, where they may 
pursue courses leading to an advanced 
degree or may perform individual re- 
search along their particular lines. 

There will undoubtedly be many other 
applicants who have completed one year 
or more in an institution of collegiate 
rank and who desire to complete the 
academic requirements for their bach- 
elor’s degree. Such an excellent op- 
portunity to complete an education in- 
terrupted by the war should not be over- 
looked by anyone so affected. Their 
intrinsic value to the service and their 
more complete qualification for the per- 
formance of the many varied pursuits 
an army officer is now called upon to 
perform will be greatly enhanced. 

As one old retired army officer, re- 
called to active service during the late 
war, expressed it: “I would urge every 


young army officer, who does not have 
a college degree, to obtain his college 
degree, even if only for the mere satis- 
faction of having one to place after 
your name.” As he often told the tale, 
he was known as “the professor of his 
regiment” by virtue of the fact that he 
was the only one holding a college de- 
gree. He was a graduate of a civilian 
educational institution and had entered 
the service upon graduation. 

There will be many others who either 
have no desire for a college degree or 
may not have had the necessary pre- 
liminary training but who are neverthe- 
less specially trained men. These men 
may enter as special students and pur- 
sue certain courses equipping them for 
the many specialized details in the Army 
and qualifying them for special assign- 
ments by reason of their increased effi- 
ciency and proficiency in their respective 
fields. 

Infantry officers should not allow this 
opportunity to pass by, even though it 
may take them from active field duty 
for a time. The sacrifice will be amply 
repaid by their added value to the serv- 
ice in general and to the Infantry in 
particular. 


D 


Killing the Goose 

The fellow that killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg has been condemned 
by mankind ever since. 

When we drive American capital out 
of productive industry and into tax- 
exempt municipal, county and state 
bonds that are flooding the country to- 
day, we stop the wheels of progress—we 
kill another goose and invite the con- 
demnation of the coming generation. 





Training Company Clerks 
By a Former Sergeant Major 


per cent—of company com- 
manders, especially those whose 
organizations are stationed in the large 
divisional posts, are having a difficult 
time finding men capable of filling ac- 
ceptably the position of company clerk. 

The writer, recently discharged from 
the Army as a sergeant major, having 
served in that capacity for a number 
of years, wishes to bring to the atten- 
tion of regimental and other officers and 
staff noncommissioned officers a few 
experiences in connection with the prob- 
lem of company clerks. 

Early in January, 1921, the regimental 
commander directed the assistant ad- 
jutant, with my aid, to inspect with 
great care the service records, files and 
other company office papers and to 
render a report of delinquencies. 

Conditions in the orderly rooms were 
such as could not have existed prior to 
April, 1917. In a number of cases we 
found that deposits were not entered 
in the men’s service records; detained 
pay cases not recorded as required. 
Sometimes qualification pages were not 
filled in; dates of unauthorized absences 
were not entered; marksmanship rec- 
ords were incomplete. Some records 
showed sergeants to be corporals; and 
privates, first class, were still “bucks,” 
etc. Individual equipment records were 
improperly prepared in many cases. 
War Department, post, regimental and 
company orders were in terrible confu- 
sion. Field desks did not contain the 
prescribed amount of blank forms and 
stationery. The old records, such as 
extracts of service records, 637’s, old 
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orders and documents, were found in 
good shape in but two or three com- 
panies—those in which the first ser- 
geants had had considerable experience 
as company clerks. 

Although furnished with enough 
desks, shelves, etc., to keep things look- 
ing tidy and attractive, the general ap- 
pearance of more than half of the 
orderly rooms was disgusting. Most of 
the typewriters were far on the road to 
the salvage dump. 

All of this was due to the lack of 
capable, efficient company clerks in the 
regiment. Yet their inefficiency was not 
wholly the fault of the company clerks. 
There was really no one to show them 
anything about their work, to help them 
out in things new and strange to them. 

It should be explained that at the 
time referred to there was a serious 
shortage of officers in the outfit. I re- 
call one lieutenant who had as many 
as three companies on his hands at one 
time. Taking this into consideration 
and the fact that each officer had been 
performing other duties in addition, one 
must admit that it was practically im- 
possible for most company commanders 
at that time personally to supervise 
or themselves do all the paper work 
in their two or three orderly [disor- 
derly] rooms. Besides, first sergeants 
were mostly new men on their jobs, 
and a large part of their time was oc- 
cupied by drills, police work, etc. 

It is true that our orderly rooms 
were in terrible shape but not, I dare 
say, any worse than those in many other 
outfits. 

At the beginning of 1921 there were 
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about 12,000 men in our post, and you 
can perhaps imagine how many clerks 
would be needed in the different post 
headquarters offices in a place of that 
size. Besides, we were close to a corps 
area headquarters where another gen- 
erous number of clerks was engaged. 
The regimental headquarters was con- 
stantly receiving orders to furnish typ- 
ists, stenographers, file clerks, etc., 
for duty at post or corps area headquar- 
ters. In a short time all the company 
clerks were away from their organiza- 
tions. 

In an attempt to relieve the shortage, 
a post school for company clerks was 
started. It was indeed a daring under- 
taking—to make about 180 company 
clerks in two months and have the whole 
lot instructed in a single classroom, 
with two officers and four noncoms. 
as instructors, only two of whom had 
ever been company clerks. 

Of course they learned something. 
But, when graduated, they were not 
company clerks. The men who had 
shown any real clerical ability while in 
the school were shanghaied to some job 
in post headquarters, so company com- 
manders still had no efficient clerks. 

Something had to be done within the 
regiment to remedy conditions. The 
adjutant recommended that a regimental 
company clerks’ school be started, with 
the two sergeant majors as instructors. 
The scheme was approved and we were 
told to devise our own methods of in- 
struction. We were assured that all 
the officers of the regiment would co- 
operate with us as much as possible. 

Each company then had one man who 
was supposed to be the company clerk. 
Following the decision to start the 
school, the company commanders were 


instructed to select men for under- 
studies. 

The first week, the personnel sergeant 
major and I took one company each 
under our supervision daily and had 
its clerk with his understudy do all the 
work that had been neglected. This 
included the completion of service rec- 
ords, refiling of orders, straightening 
out the office in general, instruction in 
the care of typewriters, instruction in 
writing indorsements, reports, execut- 
ing forms, etc. Each day there were 
two more nearly model orderly rooms 
in the regiment, and at the end of the 
week things stood pretty well. 

The second week we started the 
school—two hours per day, five days 
a week—and kept it up for six weeks 
After this period we held it but twice 
a week, two hours each time. Both 
the authorized clerks and their under- 
studies attended regularly. Our method 
of instruction was very simple. 

The personnel sergeant major usually 
took the first hour, speaking to them 
of the business that was common to 
him and them. He told them what 
mistakes and inperfections he had no- 
ticed in different papers that came to 
him from their offices. He told the men 
from B Company to be more particular 
in submitting reports; he told those 
from D Company to send up the cor- 
rect number of copies of certain cor- 
respondence, explaining the necessity 
for that number of copies. He men- 
tioned that certain things would have 
to be done on that particular day or 
during that particular week and gave 
them his idea of how they could best 
be done. A few days before pay day 
he called their attention to matters that 
must be started and prepared before the 
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day of the great excitement. He re- 
minded them what a company clerk’s 
work is on pay day. After pay day 
he asked them whether they had en- 
tered the deposit amounts in the service 
records. Had the notification of de- 
posits been sent to the Chief of Finance? 
Had all the men been paid correctly? 
If not, was the personnel officer noti- 
fied? etc. 

When telling the class how certain 
things should be done, he referred them 
to the paragraph in the Army Regula- 
tions or special regulations which pro- 
vided a definite procedure for such 
Each man had the regulations, 
compilations of orders and other books 
before him and was required to look 
up the paragraph. 

My own method was practically the 
same. I spoke to them of the things 
common to regimental sergeant majors’ 
work and company clerks’ work. For 
instance, I tried to point out their mis- 
takes in preparing charge sheets and 
advised them as to how to prepare the 
drill attendance reports. I brought to 
the classroom all the orders and changes 
in regulations, had them read in the 
classroom and, if they were of any 
importance or significance to our branch 
of the service, especially if they meant 
work for the company clerk, we dis- 
cussed their contents. 

Each instructor invited his class to 
ask questions, to call up or come to 
the office during the day, in case of en- 
countering some puzzle. 

The men, most of whom, by the way, 


cases. 


had never before done any kind of 
clerical work, were told that they were 
very important assistants to their com- 
pany commanders. They were given an 
idea of how best to assist the captains 
in their administrative duties ; how they 


could minimize their commanding of- 
ficer’s work in the orderly rooms. It 
was recommended to them to study 
their company officers and first sergeants 
and to adapt themselves to the ways 
of their superiors as much as possible. 

This, without going into further de- 
tails, should give a fair idea of the 
methods used. 

As a result, in two months we had 
a crew of company clerks, with a re- 
serve of understudies, that was per- 
haps the most efficient in the Army. 
Many a company commander has ad- 
mitted learning army paper work from 
his company clerk. Besides, we secured 
uniformity in preparing papers. 

Of course, during the months that 
have followed, the regiment has lost 
many a clerk of the original class, but 
the clerical efficiency in the orderly 
rooms has not been affected in the least, 
for the school has been continued and 
it seems that it is going to be continued 
in that regiment indefinitely. 

At the time of my leaving the organ- 
ization, these “company clerks’ meet- 
ings”—then so called—were held from 
three to four o'clock, twice a week, each 
company, as at the beginning, sending 
an understudy in addition to the regular 
clerk. 
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The Champagne-Marne Defensive 


By Captain J. S. Switzer, Jr., Infantry 
(Continued ) 


HE 3d Division sector was oc- 
cupied by the units of the division 
from left to right in order as 
follows : First, the 4th and 7th Infantry, 
of the 5th Brigade, supported by the 
76th Field Artillery and 8th Machine- 
Gun Battalion. Then came the 30th and 
38th Infantry of the 6th Brigade, sup- 
ported by the 10th Field Artillery and 


‘ Oth Machine-Gun Battalion. The 18th 


Heavy Field Artillery was divisional. 
Thus the sector was portioned into four 
sub-sectors with a regiment designated 
to each. 

These sub-sectors in turn were or- 
ganized by their commanders in com- 
pliance with general orders as given 
out by divisional headquarters. They 
were named west, west-center, east- 
center, and east sub-sectors. The names 
of villages on the enemy side of the 
Marne River also furnished distinctive 
designations. These were in order, as 
before, Brasles, Gland, Mont St. Pere, 
and Charteves. 

Field Order No. 7, 3d Division, es- 
tablished four general lines for defense. 
Two of these were to be main lines of 
defense. Not more than a fourth of 
the infantry strength per sub-sector was 
to be employed in the two advance 
zones or lines. 

The first line was along the river 
bank. Here were placed isolated strong 
points, with observation and listening 
posts. Patrols were ordered to be es- 
pecially active at night. 

The second line, consisting of a more 
systematic and organized arrangement 
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of strong points, combat groups and 
machine-gun emplacements, lay close 
behind the first line. It followed in gen- 
eral the railroad, making use of the 
high embankments. 

The two forward lines were not to 
be held in the face of a heavy assault. 
Rather they were to furnish a holding 
action in a local attack, and a delaying 
action in a general offensive. In the 
latter case the outposts would fall back 
on the third line. 

The first main defense line, and the 
third in number, was organized across 
the initial slopes of the river hills, and 
over the Surmelin Valley extended well 
up the western slope of hill 231 on the 
right bank. An old aqueduct which con- 
formed to this outline of the hills was 
embodied in the defense. It also gave 
its name to the position, which was 
frequently called the Aqueduct Line. 
The plan of the position aimed to give 
continuous rifle fire. It was to be held 
in case of any attack. 

The fourth line, and second main 
line of defense, extended along the 
crests of the hills. Because it made use 
of the many woods, it was styled the 
Woods Line. It was more specifically 
a support position. 

The machine guns of the division, in- 
cluding the regimental units, were dis- 
tributed according to a systematic plan 
for defense rendering a continuous band 
of cross fire, special mission guns, 
strong nests with direct, indirect, and 
barrage fire. 

The artillery was in position in the 
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rearward area and on the reverse slopes 
of the hills directly back of the support 
lines. There were several sacrifice guns 
or front-line guns. 

In all cases the natural disposition of 
the terrain was utilized, as were also 
the orchards, woods, embankments, the 
stone houses and so on. 

Because the plain of Mezy was sit- 
uated on the right of the divisional 
sector, the two regiments occupying that 
section had considerably more open 
country to organize. It meant the con- 
centration of more attention on machine 
guns, outposts and combat groups. 

The disposition in depth followed out 
the general plan of a battalion in the 
forward lines, one in support and one 
in reserve, the companies of a battalion 
and the platoons of a company being 
stationed as the sector demanded. 

On the right flank of the 38th In- 
fantry, which was the right of the di- 
vision, special precaution had been taken 
to guard against exposure to attack 
from that quarter in view of a possible 
withdrawal or defeat of the French in- 
fantry, which joined the American 
forces to the right. Starting well for- 
ward on the slopes of the flanking hill 
231, and reaching back into the support 
lines along the same hill, the command- 
ing officer of this regiment had ordered 
constructed a series of trenches facing 
eastward. They ran in echelon, from 
the Paris-Metz highway to a point near 
the Moulin Ruine (hill 231). One com- 
pany occupied them. In the support 
area northeast of Connigis this plan was 
repeated. Two companies were sta- 
tioned there, however. The intervening 
space was to be held by two other com- 
panies in event of a threatened attack 
in that section. 

It is to be noted that this regimental 


sector comprised five lines of defense. 
In addition to the four lines established 
by order as mentioned, there had been 
organized a fifth called the Crezancy- 
Paroy road line. It interposed itself 
between the Aqueduct Line and the 
Woods Line (third and fourth main 
defense positions). More than the pre- 
scribed one-fourth of the infantry 
strength per sub-sector had been dis- 
posed along the river front in the ad- 
vance zones. 

In doing the last named, it has been 
said that the commanding officer of the 
sub-sector had in mind the lesson to 
be learned from “The Defense of Duf- 
fer’s Drift.” 

The comparison is interesting, any- 
way, and in some respects analogous. 
There is the bend of the Marne, 
in the shape of a horseshoe; there 
is the hill around which the river curves ; 
the defense of the hill top; the defense 
of the river bank; and the same mis- 
sion, namely, prevention of the passage 
of the river by the enemy. 

The differences were, in general, the 
38th Infantry held the valley of the 
Surmelin and only occupied the western 
slopes of hill 231 to a limited extent, 
and could not be said to hold the top 
of the hill. The possession of both 
banks of the river was denied, and the 
general military situation and condi- 
tions of war were not the same. 

In the rear of each flank of the 3d 
Division was a brigade of the 28th 
Division. The 55th Brigade was on 
the right, attached to the 125th French 
Division. The 56th Brigade was on the 
left, with the 39th French Division. The 
French units mentioned held front line 
positions to the right and left of the 
3d Division. But the 28th Division 
occupied the line intended for a second- 
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ary defense for the Sixth Army. Split 
as the division was in this manner, it 
did not operate as a divisional unit as 
did the 3d Division. Rather was each 
brigade detached from divisional con- 
trol, and acted as support for the French 
divisions to which they were annexed. 
In addition, the units of the 28th were 
subject to use as reinforcements for 
the corps or army. 

In the case of each brigade of the 
28th, the secondary line defenses were 
in process of construction and organiza- 
tion. At the time of the German ad- 
vance in July, these preparations can 
scarcely be said to have passed the 
stage of being outlined, and the work 
upon them to have just begun. 

This state of uncompleted organiza- 
tion was quite evident from inspection 
immediately after the battle. Numerous 
hastily constructed trenches in locations 
not deemed necessary before, emplace- 
ments pushed to completion without 
the usual care and camouflage, and 
dumps of ammunition, which indicated 
that artillery had gone into action from 
road sides and open fields—all this 
showed plainly that the positions were 
in the initial period of construction. 

Owing to this fact, and also to the 
fact that the completed entrenchments 
were not intended for continual garri- 
son by troops, there was no comprehen- 
sive disposition of units. The positions 
were intended primarily for use in case 
the Germans should succeed in piercing 
the forward zones. Since these second- 
ary lines were never directly attacked 
during the fighting of July 15 to 18, it 
is not considered necessary to give a 
detailed account of them. 

It may be said in a general way that 
the 56th Brigade was stationed south 
of Chateau Thierry on the heights above 





the Marne River, in the vicinity of No- 
gent-sur-Marne and Chezy-sur-Marne. 
This was southwest of the 3d Division 
left flank. The 55th Brigade was placed 
in the valley and on the slopes of the 
Surmelin, southeast of the 3d Division 
right flank, in the neighborhood of the 
towns Conde-en-Brie, Coufremeaux, 
Montigny, and Pargny. 

The main positions of both brigades 
were about 5 to 10 kilometers from the 
front line. These positions were under 
shell fire during the engagement. 

Two companies of the 109th and two 
of the 110th Infantry were on the front 
line with French units. This is the 
sector earlier referred to as resting at 
the base of the bluffs over the Marne 
where the river turns its course north- 
ward toward Jaulgonne. Roughly lo- 
cated, the terrain may be bounded by 
the small villages of Reuilly on the west 
and Courthiezy on the east of the south 
bank. 

The country has been described 
as densely wooded and the bluff as un- 
usually steep to the river edge. The 
sector was approximately 3 kilometers 
in width, and the companies echeloned 
in depth for about 1% kilometers. It 
is not clear how many lines of trenches 
existed, nor the nature of those used, 
nor the tactical arrangement. 

On the reverse slopes of these same 
bluffs there were two more companies 
of the 109th Infantry, in the woods 
line which is a part of the general forest 
covering the heights. These companies, 
like the others, were in place with 
French. 

At the hill directly south of St. Eu- 
gene in the Surmelin Valley, the for- 
ward positions of the army defense 
lines occupied by the 28th Division had 
communication and partial connection 
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with the rear positions of the 3d Divi- 
sion. 

The artillery of the 28th Division 
was not operating with the division at 
this time nor during the July engage- 
ments of the 15th to 18th. 

The 42d Division, like the 26th, was 
in a second-line defense zone of an 
army. The divisional sector was in the 
valley of the Suippes River, and the 
division was operating with the French 
13th and 170th Divisions, which units 
formed a part of the French 21st Corps, 
Fourth Army. 

This sector had been established for 
some time and therefore was well or- 
ganized. Trenches had been constructed 
across the valley which ran perpendic- 
ularly to the course of the valley. Since 
the valley extends northwest and south- 
west, this construction gave the defend- 
ing troops positions facing any drive 
down the valley by an enemy. In 
addition, there were numerous sub- 
sidiary and communicating trench sys- 
tems. 

This state of organization meant that 
the units of the 42d Division would not 
have the task of outlining and construct- 
ing new trenches, as had the 3d and 
28th Divisions. The 42d had gone into 
this area for training in trench warfare 
and experience in an active sector, 
which was not too active, and with no 
intention whatever of helping to check 
an offensive as had the American forces 
sent to the Marne. 

Six sub-sectors were occupied by ele- 
ments of the 42d Division. A battalion 
was allotted to each sub-sector, and 
three sub-sectors to a regiment. The 
regiments chosen to furnish such bat- 
talions were the 165th and the 166th. 
These sectors were not unified in land 
nor in command. They were separated. 


The American battalion in its sub-sector 
acted in accord with the French. Con- 
sequently there was not a distinctive 
American divisional sector, but six scat- 
tered sub-sectors. These sub-sectors 
were located in and around St. Hilaire- 
le-Grand, Auberive, Bois de Chapelle, 
and other of the small towns distributed 
here and there in the valley of the 
Suippes. The other regiments of the 
division were stationed similarly in and 
around villages such as Douamont, 
Cailett, Grenoble and Suippes. 

The sub-sectors varied from 3 to 5 
kilometers from the front lines, while 
the villages last mentioned were still 
farther to the rear. 

The divisional artillery was in posi- 
tion to render support to its own in- 
fantry. However, the artillery, being 
attached to the French, was under 
French orders and control. Further- 
more, since the 42d Division infantry 
was not in the forward zone, the artil- 
lery may be said to have been primarily 
assisting the French guns in supporting 
the front line. 

At only one place did the Germans 
penetrate far enough to launch a direct 
attack upon the intermediate positions 
held by the 42d Division. This was in 
the sub-sector back of Auberive, where 
was the second battalion, 165th In- 
fantry. 

In a summary of the organization and 
distribution of sectors, it is to be borne 
in mind that the main purpose was de- 
fensive, and the orders were to hold 
all positions at all costs. 

In area along the Marne, especially 
in the American sectors, the late arrival 
of engineers, artillery and other divi- 
sional units of an auxiliary nature had 
tended to delay the construction and 
completion of works. The frequent 
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sectors, combined with the open char- 
acter of the recent fighting and the in- 
experience of the Americans, had con- 
tributed to the slow progress also. In 
many cases the initial fire trenches were 
unfinished. Dressing stations and posts 
of command were about the only under- 
takings well advanced. The German 
offensive of July in the Marne section 
was launched against positions which 
cannot be said to have been perfected 
nor satisfactory. 

Three German armies held the line 
from a point northeast of Compiegne 
through Chateau Thierry and Reims to 
the Argonne. This included the Marne 
salient. The armies were the Seventh, 
First and Third, from west to east. 
These armies formed the army group 
of the German Crown Prince and were 
commanded by Generals Von Boehn, 
Von Mudra, and Von Eineim, respec- 
tively. The four French armies facing 
the Germans along this same line were 
the Tenth, Sixth, Fifth and Fourth, 
forming the army group of General 
Fayolle. The commanding generals 
were Mangin, DeGoutte, Berthelot, and 
Gourand in the order named. 

The total distance covered by the 
armies in line was approximately 200 
kilometers. 

The western and southern faces of 
the Marne salient were occupied by 
the German Seventh Army, with six 
army corps and sixteen divisions in 
the front line. Its right was at Tracy, 
about 15 kilometers northeast of Com- 
piegne, and its left just east of Jaul- 
gonne on the Marne, about 12 kilometers 
east of Chateau Thierry. 

The eastern face of the Marne pocket 
was held by the German First Army. 
It continued around Reims to Prosnes, 


shifting of sectors and units within with five army corps and ten divisions 


in the advance line. From Prosnes to 
the Argonne the line was guarded by 
the German Third Army, consisting of 
three army corps and seven divisions 
in the forward areas. 

Opposed to the German Seventh 
Army in the Marne salient, and over- 
reaching its left flank by some 7 kilo- 
meters, was the French Tenth Army 
and a part of the Sixth Army. The 
Tenth Army, with four army corps and 
eight divisions in the front line, ex- 
tended from the Compiegne-Boyon 
highway north of the Aisne to the 
Savieres River. Here the Sixth Army 
began and carried the line around Cha- 
teau Thierry and a little past Dormans 
on the Marne. The Sixth Army con- 
sisted of five army corps and eleven 
divisions in line. Of these the four 
corps to the west completed the forces 
confronting the German Seventh Army. 
The American 3d Division marked ap- 
proximately the right flank of the Sixth 
Army. Across the Marne from the 
Third at Jaulgonne was the left flank 
of the German Seventh Army. 

The two divisions forming the right 
of the French Sixth Army overlapped 
the left of the German Seventh Army, 
and, together with the French Fifth 
Army and the left of the French Fourth 
Army, was opposed to the German First 
Army. The Fifth Army comprised three 
army corps and eight divisions for the 
front line. The left of the Fourth 
Army, which balanced the front against 
the German First Army, consisted of 
three divisions, while the remainder of 
the French Fourth Army of three corps 
and eleven divisions (inclusive of these 
three divisions opposite the German 
First Army) completed the allied line 
across from the German Third Army. 
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The lst Corps, under Maj. Gen. Hun- 
ter Liggett, had been created in June 
as the first distinctive American com- 
mand of any size. For three weeks it 
operated under the French 3d Corps 
and consisted of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
26th and 28th Divisions. By July 14 
the Ist and 2d Divisions were trans- 
ferred to the 3d Corps; the 3d and 28th 
Divisions had gone to the French 38th 
Corps, Sixth Army; and the 4th Di- 
vision had been divided by brigades 
between the French 2d and 7th Corps. 
Thus the 26th Division alone remained 
to the corps commander for tactical con- 
trol on that date. 

Also on the 14th of July, Maj. Gen. 
Robert Lee Bullard was placed in com- 
mand of the 3d Corps. It had been 
formed with the 5th, 32d and 35th 
Divisions, to which were added the Ist 
and 2d Divisions. Tactically this corps 
was at the disposal of the French 20th 
Corps. 

The 2d Corps (27th, 30th, 33d, 78th 
and 80th Divisions) was in training 
with British units. The 4th Corps 
(77th, 82d, 89th, 37th, 90th and 92d 
Divisions) was in training also, but 
with the French around Toul. 

The 41st and 83d Divisions were in 
use as base units, while the 42d was 
attached to the French 21st Corps. In 
the Argonne sector there were four 
regiments of the 93d Division (colored). 

Sometime during the 14th of July 
rapid changes took place in the German 
disposition. The German First Army 
contracted its right flank toward Reims. 
The Seventh Army, utilizing this va- 
cated space, threw the balance of its 
strength to the left flank, permitting 
the front line along the western face of 
the Marne salient to remain unchanged. 
The First and Third Armies did not 


alter their fronts but were heavily re- 
inforced. It is estimated that eighteen 
divisions were added to the front line 
alone and concentrated before Jaul- 
gonne and Dormans in the Seventh 
Army and Chattillon-sur-Marne and 
Marfaux in the First Army, and Prunay 
and St. Hilaire in the Third Army. At 
the same time the Ninth Army from 
Roumania, commanded by Von Eben, 
was poised between the right flank of 
the Seventh Army and the left flank 
of the Eighteenth Army (north of Sois- 
sons) preparatory to being used either 
as a pursuit army or a defense army 
as the developments of the battle de- 
manded. 

Recurring to the semblance of the two 
forces to wrestlers, it is seen that the 
German wrestler made the first move, 
straining forward and toward the left 
in an endeavor to take the aggressive 
in a manner to possess an advantage 
from the start to the struggle bound to 
ensue. 

With these movements the German 
High Command had completed its ar- 
rangements for the launching of the 
third grand offensive of 1918, which 
was popularly known in Germany as 
the “Kaiserschlacht” and the “Friedens- 
sturm.” By its consummation the Ger- 
man people expected a victorious peace. 

Prior to July, 1918, there had been 
three great battles, each of which 
marked a turning point in the World 
War. These battles were: The First 
Battle of the Marne, the race for the 
sea (wherein the opposing armies had 
endeavored to outflank each other in 
the direction of Flanders), and the 
Battle of Verdun. 

The Champagne-Marne Defensive 
(sometimes known as the Second Battle 
of the Marne) may well be called the 
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fourth great turning point in the war, 
because of the momentous results de- 
pendent upon the outcome of the en- 
gagement. 

To fully appreciate the gravity of 
the situation for the allied cause on the 
eve of this particular engagement, and 
to understand how vital it was for the 
Allies to defeat the enemy’s plans, it 
is necessary to recount briefly the events 
in 1918 already discussed, which led 
up to July 15, and to note the effect 
they had produced upon the Allies from 
military, political, economic, and ethical 
standpoints. 

Beginning March 21 in Piccardy, the 
Germans had launched a series of grand 
offensives, supplemented by minor oper- 
ations, which were to culminate in the 
so-called “Kaiserschlacht” or “Peace 
Drive” sometime in July. Therefore 
these battles preceding the July offen- 
sive had in mind the straightening of 
the German lines before Paris in prep- 
aration for the final effort, which was 
counted upon to end the war. 

The offensives of March and April 
had gained ground in great forward 
lunges, while the May drive had blasted 
a giant salient in the allied lines, bring- 
ing the German forces to the Marne 
at Chateau Thierry. 

It was this emergency in May which 
caused the committing to action of 
American troops when they were not 
believed sufficiently trained or experi- 
enced to be placed in the front line of 
battle. And it was in this same crisis, 
at Chateau Thierry on the Marne. 
where the heroic stand of a battalion 
of the French 10th Colonial Division, 
together with the hastily arrived 7th 
Machine-Gun Battalion of the 3d 
American Division, stemmed the enemy 
tide of advance. 


The military authorities were alarmed 
over the situation as never before since 
the First Battle of the Marne. The 
more pessimistic predicted the fall of 
Paris. The optimistic were silent. 
Russia had collapsed. Italy had suffered 
a staggering blow, which threatened 
total surrender. Man power was nearly 
exhausted. Unity of command had ap- 
parently profited nothing. The Allies 
were fighting on their own soil with 
their backs to the wall. 

The political leaders were anxious 
and unnerved by the shadow of a mili- 
tary defeat. Policies were at a supreme 
test. Internal revolt was not an impos- 
sibility. Separation and division of the 
allied parties was imminent in the face 
of self-preservation as applied to 
nations. 

Supplies of all descriptions, vital to 
every artery of the allied body, were 
low and uncertain. Rolling stock threat- 
ened to give out. Labor was insufficient. 
By June, Paris transacted business day 
by day, hour by hour, with banks and 
industries feverishly moving from the 
city. 

The people were desperate. They felt 
that failure was more than probable, 
but they were determined to fight to the 
last—their spirit was broken but not 
conquered. 

There existed but one hope at this 
time. This hope was the United States 
—when it was known what part the 
Americans had played in stopping the 
Germans at the Marne, that these Amer- 
icans had been untried in battle, that 
there was now available more American 
divisions because of this fact, that other 
divisions were fast arriving; then this 
hope spread itself over France and her 
allies like a vast mantle of morale. It 
was a lone hope, but a great one. 
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On the other hand, the Germans in 
every way were as elated by their suc- 
cessful offensives as the Allies were dis- 
heartened. Victory seemed within their 


The advent of the Americans, and the 
quality of their fighting, made clear but 
one thing—to strike the final blow be- 
fore sufficient American divisions were 


grasp once more; the political factions, 
recently so near a break, were reunited ; 
the economic resources seemed ample 
in the light of the latest successes, and 
the people were expecting a speedy 
victory. 


in France to change the balance of 
power. 
factor. 


Time became the paramount 
Ludendorff in his book on the 
war emphasizes these very points. 


(To be continued) 
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War Tax on Express Shipments 


The public will save approximately 
$1,500,000 a month as a result of the 
elimination of the war tax on express 
shipments, according to George C. Tay- 
lor, president of the American Railway 
Express Company. 

The “Revenue Act of 1921” elimi- 
nates the war tax of one cent on every 
twenty cents and fraction thereof in 
transportation charges on all express 
shipments. This tax during the year of 
1920 amounted to $17,502,918. The 
average transportation charge for each 
express shipment was approximately 
$1.50, and the average war tax for 
each shipment was eight cents. 

The elimination of the tax, therefore, 
will virtually amount to a decrease in 
rates of a little over 5 per cent. Mr. 
Taylor believes that this should have 
a tendency to stimulate business and 
thereby accelerate the rapidly improv- 
ing conditions throughout the entire 
country. 
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The Michigan Infantry Training Center 
By Major Loren C. Grieves, Inspector Instructor, Michigan N. G. 


OW TO cooperate in this close 
H corporation, the United States 

Army, is the thought which 
should be uppermost in the mind of 
every one of its members. This corpora- 
tion, as we all know, was formed from 
what were three more or less isolated 
groups—the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the Organized Re- 
serve. The experience of the World 
War soon brought out the fact that 
these three groups had been too isolated, 
that they must be incorporated, and it 
is wonderful how soon all have grasped 
the idea that we are one army, not only 
by law but at heart, bound together 
so closely by law that even our indi- 
vidual interests are in common, which 
marks success for any corporation. 

In this matter of cooperation, one 
of the points, perhaps outstanding in 
the minds of our General Staff, is a 
closer touch with the National Guard. 
Much has been done, but there is al- 
ways an opportunity for more, and it 
is in this connection that these few sug- 
gestions are offered for what they may 
be worth. 

In the beginning, a few facts will be 
stated for the benefit of the reader 
who may not be closely in touch with 
National Guard conditions. These facts 
are not peculiar to Michigan but apply 
equally to every state in the Union. 

From 25.to 50 per cent of the per- 
sonnel of nearly all National Guard or- 
ganizations changes annually. The only 
exceptions to this condition are a cer- 
tain few old organizations in some of 
our larger cities, such organizations 
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being, as a rule, of a very high social 
standing, appealing to its members not 
only from a military point of view, but 
as a fraternal organization and a club. 

As a rule about 25 per cent of each 
National Guard organization is a rather 
permanent personnel. This percentage 
is made up of officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and some few specialists. Due 
to the limited time for instruction, the 
National Guard cannot develop special- 
ists of a certain class, such as radio men, 
horseshoers, cooks, etc. Such men must 
be enlisted and their civilian knowledge 
adjusted to military conditions as far 
as practicable. 

Without doubt, the National Guard 
of every state is strongest in its officers’ 
personnel. This is especially true in the 
State of Michigan, where 95 per cent 
of the officers were on the battlefields 
of France, but it must be remembered 
that these officers will pass on, and the 
new ones, if old customs are followed, 
will come up from the ranks. 

In noncommissioned officers the Na- 
tional Guard is weak. Very few ex- 
service men came back into the National 
Guard. This condition appears to be 
general throughout the United States. 
Many Guard officers state that they 
would rather work with new men, as 
they find that the ex-service man, in 
many cases, proves to be a disturbing 
element. However, there are local ex- 
ceptions to this rule where, due to the 
personality of the officer or for some 
other local reason, an organization is 
largely made up of ex-service men. 

Considering the facts thus far recited 
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as to the status of the National Guard 
upon reorganization, what may reason- 
ably be expected of the National Guard 
unit when it has attained its maximum 
of efficiency? The answer is: An ef- 
ficient quota of officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers and certain specialists 
constituting about 25 per cent of the 
strength of the organization. The re- 
maining 75 per cent will be composed 
of raw recruits, of men who have re- 
ceived some instruction, and of men 
who have received a little more instruc- 
tion, but it must be remembered that 
this organization is fully equipped and 
can move out for intensive training 


under a staff of efficient instructors 
at a moment’s notice. 

Such is the ideal condition of effi- 
ciency, the efficiency which, under ideal 
conditions of training, may be obtained, 
but let us consider another fact not yet 
stated. It is believed that, upon reor- 
ganization, an average of three efficient 
noncommissioned officers per organiza- 
tion throughout the United States would 
be a very liberal estimate. In other 
words, before you perfect this efficient 
skeleton of 25 per cent of the strength 
of each unit, the present and most ur- 
gent need is the development of your 


noncommissioned officers. Can you do 
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it in seventy-two hourse per year of 
armory drill and two weeks of field 
training? Decidedly no—not the type 
of noncommissioned officers needed in 
that efficient skeleton. 

All these questions and many more 
were discussed in a conference composed 
of the representative officers of the 
Michigan National Guard at which the 
writer was present, with the _ re- 
sult that state training centers were 
authorized for selected noncommis- 
sioned officers of the several arms, and 
a brief story follows relative to the 
Michigan Infantry Training Center con- 
ducted at the Grand Rapids Armory, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., November 18 to 
December 17, 1921. 

Attendance.—Three noncommissioned 
officers or prospective noncommissioned 
officers from each infantry organization 
were authorized to attend. Students 
were required to have at least a gram- 
mar school education or its equivalent 
and possess the other necessary qualifi- 
cations as to character. No difficulty 
was experienced in securing the author- 
ized quota from each organization. 

Subsistence and Quarters—The 
student body was quartered and sub- 
sisted at the armory. Four squad rooms 
were available, and a sergeant instructor 
was placed in immediate supervision of 
each squad room. The student body 
was under the strictest military dis- 
cipline throughout the course. The 
West Point standard of discipline gov- 
erned, and the men soon “got the habit” 
and liked it. 

Daily Routine —Reveille at 6 a. m. 
(formation); calisthenics, 15 minutes 
immediately after reveille, exercises 
conducted by an expert. Breakfast, 6.45 
a.m. Students marched at attention to 
and from meals. The Officer of the Day 


was present for all meals and gave the 
command “Seats” and “Rise” in the 
mess hall. Inspection of quarters, 7.45 
a. m. (A most rigid inspection was 
made by a detail of four officers, one 
for each squad room. The roster was 
so arranged that the officers inspected a 
different squad room each day for four 
consecutive days. The students were 
thoroughly coached for these morning 
inspections by the Regular Army ser- 
geant instructor in charge of each squad 
room.) The theoretical and practical 
work occupied the time from 8.00 a. m. 
to 12.00 (noon) and from 1.30 to 3.30 
p.m. Dinner, 12.15 p. m.; supper, 6.00 
p. m.; study period, 7.30 to 9.30 p.m.; 
taps, 10.00 p. m. 

Instructors.—National Guard officers 
and sergeant instructors from the Reg- 
ular Army. The National Guard officers 
were all graduates of the Infantry 
School, and the sergeant instructors 
were specially selected. All the sergeant 
instructors were officers with excellent 
records during the war, and their com- 
missions did not “go to their heads.” 

Eliminations.—Eleven men were elim- 
inated early in the course, six of them 
for stupidity and five for indifference. 
This in no way effected the morale of 
the organizations to which the men be- 
longed, but served as an inspiration to 
those who remained as well as to main- 
tain a high standard for the school. 

Church—The student body was 
marched to church each Sunday, one 
section to the Episcopal Church and one 
section to the Catholic Church. The 
men presented a fine appearance on the 
street and in church, thus creating a 
very favorable impression on the public, 
which had the result of bringing in a 
high grade of recruits to the Grand 
Rapids organizations. 
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Publicity—The training center re- 
ceived wide newspaper publicity 
throughout the state, including full 
pages in the pictorial section of the 
Grand Rapids and Detroit Sunday edi- 
tions. 

Visitors—During the course the 
student body was addressed by the 
following representative officers and 
civilians: Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farns- 
worth, Chief of Infantry; Col. Crom- 
well Stacey, Officer in Charge of Na- 
tional Guard Affairs, Sixth Corps Area; 
U. S. Senator William Alden Smith, of 
Grand Rapids; Col. John S. Bersey, Ad- 
jutant General of Michigan; Col. Earl 
R. Stewart, Commanding the Infantry 
of Michigan; Col. Guy M. Wilson, G. 
S. (National Guard); Maj. Le Roy 
Pearson, G. S. (National Guard), 
Quartermaster General of Michigan; 
Maj. John Emory, Ex-Commander of 
the American Legion; Gen. Fred S. 
Green, prominent manufacturer and a 
former member of the Michigan Na- 
tional Guard; The Mayor of Grand 
Rapids; The Editor of the Grand Rep- 
ids Herald; The Editor of the Detroit 
Free Press; Rev. Paul M. Sargent, 
Grace Episcopal Church, Grand Rapids ; 
Father Donnigan, Chaplain of the 32d 
Division. 

Class Organization—The class or- 
ganized, elected officers, etc. Class 
Motto: “Play the Game.” Mission of 
each member of the class: To secure 
one good recruit each month. If this 
mission is accomplished, it means that 
approximately 1,000 excellent recruits 
will be secured for the state through 
the efforts of this class in one year. 
Already the effect of their efforts along 


this line is in evidence. Throughout 
the month the characteristics of the real 
soldier man were impressed upon them, 
and the fact that these points registered 
is obvious from the class organization, 
motto and mission. 

Schedule—Below is given the sched- 
ule of instruction. Several factors en- 
tered in formulating the schedule: (1) 
Primarily the mission of the school, 
namely, to develop noncommissioned of- 


ficers, not only in their particular duties 








Sergt. Carl G. Guterman, 125th Inf., 
Instructor 


but along lines vital to all noncommis- 
sioned officers. This factor determined 
the basic portion of the schedule and was 
the same for all sections. (2) The allot- 
ment of a certain portion of the time to 
instruction along special lines conform- 
ing to the organization of the student, 
as, for example, Machine-Gun Com- 
pany, Headquarters Company, How- 
itzer Company, etc. (3) The problem 
which enters in making up any schedule, 
namely, arranging the instructor’s time 





‘The schedules are omitted on account of lack of available space. Inspector instructors 


on duty with National Guard organizations may secure a copy by addressing Major Grieves, 


at Lansing, Mich. 
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so as to fit section conditions. The 
school was particularly fortunate in 
having instructors who were specialists 
in every subject embodied in the sched- 
ule. The basic portion of the schedule 
was made up by the writer, and 
such parts as pertained to what might 
be termed special work were made up 
in conference of the writer with 
the particular instructor concerned, with 
the result that the schedule was carried 
out efficiently and to the letter. 








Sergt. William M. Bloomer, 125th Inf., 
Instructor 

So much for the state training center. 
Now let us consider how this feature 
can be tied in with an efficient state 
organization of all Federal activities. 
Here the writer will be so bold as to 
suggest what he considers would be an 
excellent state organization of Federal 
activities. 

1. Let us assume that conditions as 
to armory training, field training and 
correspondence courses remain the same 
as far as the time element is concerned, 
and that the Militia Bureau and Corps 
function as heretofore, except that be- 
fore an officer or a noncommissioned 


officer of the Army is detailed to Na- 
tional Guard duty he be required to un- 
dergo a special and comprehensive 
course of instruction at the Corps Area 
Training Center. Possibly this idea has 
already been considered. 

2. That the state organization be as 
follows: 

(a) One senior instructor to coordi- 
nate all Federal activities with the state 
authorities. His headquarters should 
be in the office of the Adjutant General 
of the state. 

(b) A senior instructor for each arm 
His headquarters would be at the train- 
ing center of his arm. 

(c) As many officer and sergeant in- 
structors as can be detailed for each 
arm, these officers and sergeants hav- 
ing first completed a prescribed course 
of instruction at the Corps Area Train- 
ing Center. 

(d) A state training center for each 
arm to be located at the most conven- 
ient armory of that arm. During the 
month of September each year certain 
selected noncommissioned officers of 
each National Guard Organization 
should be authorized to undergo one 
month of intensive training along lines 
heretofore described. The necessary 
number of Federal officers and noncom- 
missioned officers on duty in the state 
with that particular arm should be 
drawn into the training center as in- 
structors during September. 

(e) That during the month of Sep- 
tember the annual armory training 
schedule for each arm be developed 
at the training center to take effect Oc- 
tober 1 of each year and made out in 
accordance with general instructions 
emanating from the National Guard 
section of the training branch of the 
General Staff (if there is not such a 
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section, it is believed that there should 
be), thus standardizing instruction 
throughout the United States. 

Bearing upon the foregoing sugges- 
tions, there are too many points in- 
volved to be discussed in detail in an 
article of this nature. There is one 
point, however, which will be briefly 
discussed, namely, sergeant instructors. 

A sergeant rated as “Excellent” is 
detailed from a rifle company to duty 
as sergeant instructor of the National 
Guard. That same sergeant may know 
nothing about company administration, 
property accounting, and very little 
about the various auxiliary arms of 
the infantry. He is assigned to duty 
with a National Guard battalion, and 
in that capacity he is about 20 per cent 
efficient. 

The reader may say: “Why not 
specialize in sergeant instructors and 
develop them as instructors in adminis- 
tration, in machine guns, in Stokes mor- 
tars and one-pounders, in intelligence, 
in communications, etc. ?” 

Very well, but let us see how that 
would work out, taking the State of 
Michigan as an example. The city of 
Grand Rapids has the following organi- 
zations: Rifle, Machine Gun, Howitzer, 
Service, and Headquarters companies, 
and by the method of specializing it 
would require at least eight sergeant 
instructors, the total present allowance 
of the state. Detroit would require the 
same number, and the entire state 
would require approximately fifty ser- 
geant instructors. 


Someone may say: “Our project 


provides for a sufficient number of ser- 
geant instructors to meet all needs.” 
Maybe it does, but what of it? The 
chances are good that we never will 
get a much larger proportion than we 
now have, so what is the answer? The 


answer is that a sergeant instructor of 
infantry, for example, should, in addi- 
tion to the many characteristics that 
go to make up a good instructor, be 
thoroughly qualified in administration 
and all the auxiliary infantry weapons. 

The reader’s attention is invited to the 
illustration of the six sergeant instruc- 
tors on duty at the Michigan Training 
Center. All of these sergeants were 
officers of splendid records during the 
World War, and they are all efficient 
instructors in administration as well as 
in the mechanism and tactics of all in- 
fantry arms. They command the re- 
spect of the National Guard officers 
and enlisted men at their stations, yet 
consider their grades. Hence, in con- 
nection with the suggested training for 
sergeant instructors at the Corps Area 
Training Centers, it is also suggested 
that some distinctive grade involving 
more pay be given to stich as qualify as 
sergeant instructors. 

The only additional item of expense 
in connection with this proposed organ- 
ization of instructors would be the 
training centers. Based upon the re- 
sults of the Michigan Infantry Train- 
ing Center, the actual cost per man 
would be $65, which includes pay, sub- 
sistence, transportation and miscella- 
neous. In other words, 5,000 noncom- 
missioned officers could be fed back 
into the ranks of the National Guard 
annually at a cost of $325,000. 

There are three ways that this money 
might possibly be raised * 

1. By each organization, through en- 
tertainments, contributions, etc., rais- 
ing its proportion of the funds. This 
can be done, but it involves no small 
amount of work, and might not prove 
successful as a continuing proposition. 

2. By state funds. 

3. By Federal funds. 








Analysis of the Budget 
The Budget for the Fiscal Year 1923 
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Pensions 
$252, 350,000 





Total, $3,801,113,659.00 


In this analysis the items appearing in the Budget for 1923 as presented 
to Congress have been abstracted and reclassified with the idea of showing the 
proportional part of current governmental estimates which may reasonably be 
charged to national defense, to the cost of past wars, and to certain governmental 
activities. 
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Analysis of the Budget 
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Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Chicf of Infantry Moves Office — 
The Office of the Chief of Infantry, 
formerly located in the War Depart- 
ment Annex, 18th and E Streets North- 
west, Washington, D. C., was on 
January 11, 1922, moved to the Muni- 
tions Building, 20th and B Streets 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. A 
cordial reception awaits those who de- 
sire to visit the office in its new quarters. 

Writing of the Training Regulations. 
—Several officers have been ordered to 
the Infantry School for the purpose of 
writing and editing the Training Reg- 
ulations to be prepared at the Infantry 
School. 

Over 100 manuscripts must be pre- 
pared by the Infantry in the next few 
months. In addition to this, the In- 
fantry must assist in the preparation of 
134 other training pamphlets. Some of 
these subjects have been partially cov- 
ered in manuals and textbooks hereto- 
fore used, while others have never been 
prepared in any form. Practically all 
the existing manuals and _ textbooks 
must be revised or rewritten. It is hoped 
that this work will go forward rapidly. 

The Infantry Officer and the Infantry 
School—The infantry officer is in the 
extreme front line of battle, subject to 
more intense physical and mental strain 
than the officer of any other arm. 

He must be able to handle humanity 
and to instill in it the will to “carry on,” 
even to its death, but not without result ; 
the most difficult feat which any leader 
may be called upon to accomplish. 

The thorough training of the infantry 
officer is, therefore, of supreme impor- 
tance. Congress and the War Depart- 


ment have fortunately recognized the 
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importance of infantry training, and 
this has resulted in the establishment 
of the Infantry School at Camp Ben- 
ning. This great school is destined to 
become one of the most important train- 
ing centers in the world. Classes of 
National Guard and reserve officers are 
also being trained there, and, as the 
importance of these two great elements 
of our army increases, so will the In- 
fantry School become mofe essential. 

Next Class at the School of the Line. 
—The next class at the School of the 
Line will be composed of field officers 
who shall be graduates of the Special 
Service School of their arm, or shall 
have had an “equivalent training,” the 
“equivalent training” in each case to 
be determined by the chief of the branch 
concerned. 

The percentage from each combatant 
branch will be determined upon the 
basis of the number of field officers com- 
missioned in that combatant branch. 

Sixty per cent of the class will be 
38 years of age and under, and the re- 
maining 40 per cent of the class will be 
from 39 to 48 years of age, inclusive. 

All candidates must be rated at least 
average, and those from 45 to 48 years 
of age, inclusive, must be rated at least 
above average. 

The Service Company Manual.—The 
“Outline of a Course in ‘The Service 
of Supply’ for Infantry Regiments” has 
been completed and distributed to corps 
area commanders, department com- 
manders, C. G. A. F. in G., to the 
Militia Bureau, the Infantry School, 
and the Tank School, for further dis- 
tribution to units under their jurisdic- 
tion. 
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This outline of a course is intended 
for junior officers and noncommissioned 
officers, and has special reference to 
the Service Company. 

It is urged that regimental com- 
manders support the course by making 
available all regimental transportation 
for demonstration purposes and field 
exercises. Schedules and programs of 
training should be made up as is done 
for rifle companies. 

Experience in the A. E. F. demon- 
strated that the service companies, in 
addition to their routine duties in a 
peace-time garrison, must be trained to 
perform their combat duties just as 
rifle and machine-gun companies are 
trained. It is hoped that this outline 
will suggest further material and better 
methods of work for service-company 
commanders, which will result in greater 
efficiency in their commands. 

Infantry Team, 1922.—Preparatory 
arrangements for the assembly and 
equipment of the Infantry Team, 1922, 
are being made in anticipation of funds 
being available for the entry of service 
teams in the National Matches at Camp 
Perry. It will probably be impossible 
to assemble men for the tryout prior 
to July 1, 1922, because of the shortage 
of transportation funds, but all rifle- 
men who are ambitious to “make” the 
Infantry Team should commence now 
to practice for it. The important 
thing in this practice is holding, and 
this means the development of muscles 
that ordinarily are not brought into con- 
stant use. It requires months to ac- 
complish this, but such development 
greatly increases the chances of “mak- 
ing the team.” 

Tables of Basic Allowances.—Occa- 
sionally requests for information are 
received from various organizations 


concerning the issue of equipment. 
Equipment is issued to the Army as 
authorized by Tables of Basic Allow- 
ances—Tables I, II, III, and IV-A for 
Infantry and Table IV-E for Tanks. 
Attention is invited to the following 
quotation from Circular No. 169, 
W. D., June 23, 1921, which should be 
carefully read: 


The following tables of basic allow- 
ances, as supplemented from time to 
time by Tables of Equipment, Special 
Regulations, and War Department cir- 
culars, in so far as they pertain to 
equipment herein prescribed, supersede 
all previous equipment tables, manuals, 
regulations, and orders published by 
the War Department or the various 
branches. In case of conflict between 
Tables of Basic Allowances and any 
other tables, the former will govern. 
Lists of equipment which may be in- 
cluded in Tables of Organization are 
published for convenient reference in 
staff and other studies and will not be 
considered as authoritative if they con- 
flict with allowances shown herein. 
They will, however, govern for any 
branch until the publication of Table IV, 
prescribing equipment special to that 
arm, or Tables of Equipment. Tables 
of Equipment, based on Tables of Basic 
Allowances, and Tables of Organiza- 
tion show the complete equipment of 
units. 


Since Tables IV-A and IV-E have 
been published for the Infantry Service, 
the equipment prescribed in them super- 
sedes that prescribed in the Tables of 
Organization. 

Signal Equipment for Infantry Or- 
ganizations—Since August last a large 
number of requisitions from Infantry 
Organizations for Signal Equipment 
have been suspended or canceled by 
the Signal Corps on account of a lack 
of transportation funds for the ship- 
ment of this equipment from signal 
corps depots to infantry organizations. 
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A representative of the Chief of In- 
fantry was informed in January, 1922, 
by the chief signal officer that arrange- 
ments had been made whereby requisi- 
tions held in suspense and not can- 
celed by the Signal Corps would be 
filled immediately and new requisitions 
filled as rapidly as received. 

It is suggested that organization 
commanders submit at the earliest pos- 
sible date requisitions for authorized 
signal equipment to complete the unit 
equipment of their organizations. 

S. C. R. 77 sets and the new types 
of panels are not in stock but are now 
being manufactured. Requisitions for 
these items will be filled when stocks 
are received from the manufacturers, 
which in all probability will be within 
six months. 

Lecture on Morale—On Monday, 
January 2, 1922, General Butler, of the 
Marine Corps, who is commanding gen- 
eral of the Marine Barracks at Quan- 
tico, addressed the weekly conference 
of officers in the Office of the Chief 
of Infantry on the subject of “Morale.” 
The meeting was also attended by the 
Chiefs of Field Artillery, Coast Artil- 
lery, and Cavalry, and by officers from 
the General Staff. 

Among the outstanding reasons for 
the excellent morale at Quantico, the 
following were mentioned : 

(a) Every day some _ important 
feature or historical fact about the Ma- 
rine Corps is brought to the attention 
of the men, and they are thus taught 
the traditions of the Marine Corps and 
that they must uphold those traditions. 

(b) Work is arranged so as to diver- 
sify the different activities. All drill 
is done in one period, all maneuvers in 
another, and so on, which precludes 
the possibility, from the Marine Corps 





view, of becoming “stale” in any partic- 
ular activity. 

(c) When work is to be done all 
hands, officers included, get right down 
to it and “work” while they are work- 
ing. When the work is completed al! 
are through. When possible, work is 
also done as a part of training. 

(d) Effort is especially made by the 
officers to gratify every wish of the 
enlisted man, within reason. There is 
no limit on passes, and they are given 
freely. As many holidays as possible 
are given. The enlisted man is never 
refused anything unless there is a good 
reason for doing so. 

(e) General Butler invites prominent 
persons to visit the camp. He then an- 
nounces the fact to the command, and 
obviously the entire camp eagerly awaits 
the visit. Opportunity is then given to 
prepare the entire post for the visit. 

(f) Money is freely appropriated 
for amusements. Every marine is given 
the opportunity to vote in matters per- 
taining to the Post Exchange, and all 
individuals are urged to spend their 
money at the exchange. Only the best 
of shows are brought to the camp. 

(g) Organized athletics is also a 
great aid to morale. Field meets and 
other competitive features are often 
held. 

(h) Schedules are purposely made 
elastic. If it is thought that they are 
getting “stale” from any activity, they 
take a day off and play baseball or foot- 
ball, or hold a field day, or some other 
event of this nature. 

(1) Every newspaper article or sim- 
ilar item which reflects credit on the 
Marine Corps is mimeographed and 
each marine is presented with a copy. 
Many send their copies home. 

(j) Effort is being made to locate 
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the “bunk” occupied at Quantico by 
marines killed or wounded in the World 
War. When such a “bunk” is located, 
a nameplate of standard size, showing 
name, rank, and circumstances under 
which the marine gave his life or shed 
his blood for his country, is placed on 
the wall at the head of the bunk. 

A considerable number of these plates 
have already been placed. 

Compasses—An opportunity for in- 
dividuals to secure excellent compasses 
is offered by the Engineer Corps. These 
compasses are a part of the many sup- 
plies purchased for use in the Army 
during the World War and are now 
declared surplus. According to instruc- 
tions of the Engineer Corps, these com- 
passes are considered perfect for the 
purposes for which they were intended 
and are accurate to the extreme. 

The “sighting” or so-called “march- 
ing” compass, a well-constructed brass- 
bronze instrument of Swiss manufac- 
ture, is on sale for the sum of one dollar, 
postpaid. 

The watch compass is on sale for the 
sum of fifty cents, postpaid. 

For further information, apply to 
Engineer Supply Officer, U. S. Army, 
General Intermediate Depot, Columbus, 
Ohio. Remittances should be mailed to 
the same address. 

Return of Clothing of Discharged 
Soldier by Penalty Privilege —A letter 
of instructions recently sent out by the 
War Department states in part: 


1. You are informed that all post- 
masters have been instructed to accept, 
free of postage, all parcels of uniform 
clothing delivered to the postal authori- 
ties by discharged soldiers for return 
to the Government when the same is 
accompanied by penalty labels, and 
that the 4-pound limit does not apply. 


2. Please advise all concerned rela- 
tive to the above. 

Transfer of a Regiment to the In- 
active List—A very appropriate cere- 
mony, incidental to the formal transfer 
of records and personnel of the 44th 
Infantry to the 2lst Infantry, took 
place at Schofield Barracks, H. T., re- 
cently, when the 44th Infantry was 
placed on the inactive list. The cere- 
mony consisted of : 

(a) Escort of the National Colors. 

(b) Escort of the 44th Infantry 
Colors away from the line to the music 
of “Auld Lang Syne.” 

(c) Presentation of 2ist Infantry 
Regimental Colors by Brig. Gen. Joseph 
E. Kuhn, commanding the post and the 
Hawaiian Division. 

(d) Review of the 21st Infantry by 
General Kuhn. 

During the ceremonies Maj. Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, department com- 
mander, and his staff were present as 
spectators. 

Following the ceremony the regiment 
was addressed by General Summerall, 
General Kuhn, and Colonel Perry of the 
2ist Infantry. These addresses were 
all particularly timely and inspiring and 
undoubtedly impressed the new per- 
sonnel of the 21st Infantry with the 
solemnity of the occasion and instilled 
in all a sincere desire to live up to the 
high standards of loyalty and efficiency 
characteristic of the regiment whose 
traditions they had just inherited. 

A regimental field day followed the 
ceremony, each company of the regi- 
ment providing in turn one event known 
in advance only to those participating. 

Altogether, the event was most suc- 
cessful and in keeping with the in- 
fantry’s way of doing things. 
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Watson Charges Condemned 

The following resolution was passed 
unanimously by a meeting at San Diego, 
California, composed of eighty former 
officers of the United States Army and 
Reserve Corps who served during the 
World War. Practically every division 
and corps was represented. Every of- 
ficer present was requested to report 
to the secretary any personal knowledge 
of any incidents even nearly approach- 
ing those charged by Senator Watson. 
Not a single officer knew of any such 
incident in his division or corps. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, Senator Thomas E. Wat- 
son, of Georgia, has made statements 
in the United States Senate regarding 
the execution without trial of members 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
which statements, if true, require the 
punishment of the persons responsible, 
and, if false, constitute a slander upon 
the entire Army of the United States 
and its achievements during the World 
War, and 

Whereas, wide publicity has been 
given these charges, and discussion has 
ensued in the Congress of the United 
States and throughout the country, in 
which discussion statements are being 
made, which, if unfounded, constitute 
an unjustifiable reflection upon the 
American Army and its administration 
during the World War; therefore be it 

Resolved, that this gatheri of 
former officers of the Army of the 
United States who served during the 
World War and who are now residing 
in the city of San Diego, California, 
demands that a complete and thorough 
investigation of the said charges be 
made; that full publicity be given to all 
evidence submitted at such investiga- 
tion, and to the results thereof; and 
that if the said charges be sustained, 
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the persons responsible be immediately 
brought to trial and all of the facilities 
of the Department of Justice and of 
the War Department be made available 
to the end that they be convicted and 
punished ; but, if said charges are found 
to be without foundation, then that 
Senator Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, 
be expelled from the United States 
Senate and be required to apologize 
publicly to the wearers of the uniform 
of the country he will have dishonored; 
and be it further 

Resolved, that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to Senator Hiram 
Johnson and Senator Samuel Shortridge 
of California, Senator Thomas E. Wat- 
son, of Georgia, to Gen. John J. Persh- 
ing our former commanding general, 
and be distributed to the press. 

A. W. Rosie, 
Secretary. 
* * * 

An old soldier was boasting of his 
long service, and én doing so he drew 
the long bow somewhat. 

“Why,” he said, “I was in Julius 
Caesar's bodyguard. It was while | 
was on leave that the old bloke got 
done in.” 

“Ugh! That's nothing!” said an old 
salt, who had also seen long service. 
“I was one of the crew of the submarine 
that nearly torpedoed the Ark.” —Bos- 
ton Post. 

* * * 


The Doughboy 
Tue Epitor: 

I have noted with interest the recent 
discussion in the service press relating 
to the derivation of the term “Dough- 
boy.” To my mind the solution has 
not yet been arrived at. 

There has just come into my pos- 
session a copy of Volume IV of “Bur- 
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ney's Voyages” published in 1816, cov- 
ering the “Journey of the Buccaneers 
of America across the Isthmus of Amer- 


ica.” The following is quoted from 
Chapter IX of the volume. 


On the 5th of April, 1680, three 
hundred and thirty-one Buccaneers, 
most of them English, passed over from 
Golden Island, and landed in Darien, 
“each man provided with four cakes of 
bread called dough-boys, with a fusil, 
a pistol, and a hauger.” 

You will note that the reference to 
the four cakes of dough-boys is in 
itself a quotation by the author, Cap- 
tain James Burney, F. R. S., which in- 
dicates that he must have taken this 
particular item from some other more 
ancient work; consequently, I believe 
that this reference is the earliest refer- 
ence in print to the term “doughboy.” 
It will appear to be a piece of hard 
bread or cake issued to marching troops, 
i.e., infantry, and hence the derivation 
of the term. 

LAURENCE HALSTEAD, 
Colonel, G. S. 
* * * 

New O. D.—Sentry, you should come 
up to the pistol salute. 

Old Sentry—Yes, sir, I’d be glad to, 
sir, only—begging the lieutenant’s par- 
don, there ain’t no such thing! 

New O. D—Oh ... Well, sentry, 
try not to say “ain’t.” That’s all. 

* * * 
New Construction at West Point 
COLOSSEUM* 

The construction of a public colos- 
seum or stadium at the Military Acad- 
emy is proposed. It is to be properly 
arranged for football and other athletic 
sports as a means of promoting interest 
in athletics and physical development 


indispensable in students of the military 
profession. 

The natural contour of slope to the 
river northerly from Fort Clinton is 
favorable to the reception of an arena 
surrounded by seats in horeshoe form 
providing accommodations for 40,000 
to 45,000 spectators. 

Construction upon this site will afford 
convenient access and direct entrance to 
spectators from a steamer landing at 
the water front. 

The stadium is designed to be of con- 
crete upon concrete and steel supports 
of a permanent nature. 

NEW HOTEL’ 

Construction of a hotel at the Mili- 
tary Academy for public accommoda- 
tions to replace the present inadequate 
and antiquated structure is of great im- 
portance. 

Erection of a building to entertain 
300 guests is proposed upon a ridge at 
high elevation overlooking the Hudson 
near the southern line of the reservation, 
upon a site readily accessible from the 
main road forming approach to the cen- 
tral group of buildings and parade of 
the Military Academy. 

The hotel will be strictly fireproof 
throughout, constructed of brick, stone 
and concrete, equipped with the modern 
utilities and conveniences entirely lack- 
ing in the present hotel building. 

A central heating plant will be re- 
quired to provide for the hotel and 
apartment group of officers’ quarters 
also proposed in this vicinity. 

ee 

America doesn’t need any war 
weapons. That is said to be the con- 
sensus of opinion of the delegates to 
the Armament Conference after watch- 
ing the Army and Navy game. 





‘Illustrated in the pictorial section. 
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Look for Banded Birds 

When anyone happens to capture a 
banded bird or to come upon one that 
has been hurt or killed, it will be of 
great assistance to the investigations of 
the Department of Agriculture to have 
a report made of the facts by returning 
the band (if the bird is dead ; otherwise 
the band should not be removed, but its 
numbered noted), together with details 
as to when and where the bird was 
found. 

The aluminum bands issued by the 
Biological Survey carry the abbrevia- 
tion “Biol. Surv.” and a serial number 
on one side, and “Wash., D. C.” on 
the other. But as other bands have 
been used on a large number of birds 
by various individuals and institutions, 
it would be advisable for anyone finding 
a bird that carries a band not marked 
as above indicated, or of which the 
address is not clearly understood, to 
forward the information to the Biolog- 
ical Survey, where every effort will be 
made to locate the person responsible. 
These bands are placed on the bird’s 
tarsus, the bare portion of the leg im- 
mediately above the toes. 

Experts in bird work are using the 
banding method to solve a variety of 
problems relative to the migrations and 
life histories of our native birds which 
are thus approached from the aspects 
of the individual birds. Some of the 
more important questions that can be 
solved by banding operations are: How 
fast do the individuals of any species 
travel on their periodic migrations ; does 
any one flock continue in the van or is 
the advance made by successive flocks 
passing one over the other in alternate 
periods of rest and flight? Do indi- 
viduals of any species always follow 





the same route, and is it identical for 
both spring and fall flights? Do migrat- 
ing birds make the same stop-overs 
every year to feed? How long do birds 
remain in one locality during the migra- 
tion, the breeding, or the winter sea- 
sons? Do birds adopt the same nesting 
area, nest site, and winter quarters 
during successive seasons? For how 
many broods will one pair remain mated, 
and which bird, if not both, is attracted 
next year to the old nesting-site? How 
far from their nests do birds forage 
for food; and, after the young have 
left the nest, will the parent birds bring 
them to the feeding and trapping sta- 
tion? How long do birds live? 

A minimum of 100,000 banded birds 
is planned, from which it is hoped that 
valuable information will be obtained 
in regard to the habits of migratory 
birds. 

i 

The newest private in No. 1 squad 
stood at rigid attention while the cap- 
tain walked down the line on his weekly 
inspection, 

The captain stopped. 

“What,” he asked, pointing to an ex- 
pansive medal on the bulging bosom of 
the newest private, “is that?” 

“That,” said the newest private 
proudly, “ts the medal our cow won at 
the county fair last year.” 


* * * 


At All Times 


What was he like, we wonder, the 
original possessor of such direful lack 
of ingenuity who first devised for our 
torment that hackneyed confession of 
inadequate diction, At all times? Was 
he capable of realizing how weary our 
ears would become of its staccato sound, 
how our pained and saddened eyes 
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would shrink from ever again meeting 
its monotonous form on the printed 
page, how at last our very souls within 
us would writhe beneath the torture of 
his remorseless inculcation? Let us 
charitably hope that he never did so 
realize, lest we be forced to consider 
his intention as even worse than all 
the ingenious irksomeness of his re- 
nowned verbal effort. 

At All Times! Dull, Lethean phrase, 
thou art the delight of the martinet, 
the Alpha of rules, the Omega of regu- 
lations—where doth thy dominion 
cease? Along the whole length of the 
long, hard road from the Recruit Bar- 
racks to G. H. Q., we see thy subjects 
kneel at all times in most disciplined 
devotion! As soldiers we are officially 
informed, as soon as we first array our- 
selves therein, that our limp and fuzzy 
uniforms must be maintained immacu- 
late—not always, though always lacks, 
somewhat, that subtle flavor of dic- 
tatorial spite without which no official 
assertion is quite complete, and so, the 
while we commune with private opin- 
ion, we labor to keep the fading form 
of our O. D. glory at all times distin- 
guished by the creases of our care, the 
tender bore of our riffes at all times 
anointed with the soothing balm of 
cosmic, 

O Pet of the Pamphlet! It availeth 
us naught that the lapse of years on 
our part, synchronized with but a mo- 
mentary one on the part of an examin- 
ing board, exalts us with a commission 
—for the time being. Indeed, we find 
that as officers we must be prepared 
for even more hypothetical emergen- 
cies at all times than must any of those 
lucky enlisted men to whom our per- 
verse envy turns as soon as we have 
well shouldered an Atlas-like load of 


company property, for which we are to 
be at all times responsible. 

Ubiquitous idiom! Leering at us 
from the top, bottom and middle of each 
martial page we turn, thou art the heart 
and soul of each dessicated, humanity- 
lacking list of those things which must 
be done. Aft all times! Verily is that 
expression the constant drop of water 
which falls with maddening recurrence 
on the Army’s defenseless head, design- 
edly rendered unprotected, for our hair 
is to be briefly cut at all times, as you 
remember. Grant then, ye gods, that, 


some time before our reason totters 
from the force of much reiteration, 
some substitute for its official effec- 
tiveness be found; that our presumed 
intelligence be relied upon to the ex- 
tent of the injunction’s being dispensed 


with, if not at all times, then occasion- 
ally, perhaps. 

As for you, O Prince of verbal 
paucity, who first inserted that eternal 
inhibition in all we ever see or hear or 
do, may the Demon of Monotony mark 
you for his own and keep you under 
his special charge, say it, gentle reader, 
at all times, At all times shall this be 
our prayer, that he drone at you the 
dull and deadening diction of your most 
relentless regulations, ever, always and 
eternally, or in the proper language of 
Hades, at all times of all the time to 
come! Jesse B. Smiru, 

lst Lieutenant, Infantry. 
* * * 


With so many accounts unsettled 
business conditions are bound to be in 
that same status. 

The tax question is settled—all the 
American citizen has to do now is to 
scrape up the wherewithal to meet the 
quarterly instalments. 
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The French Army of Tomorrow' 


The scheme of the law concerning 
the general organization of the army 
foresees the division of the national 
territory into twenty military regions 
and subdivisions of regions established 
according to the resources of recruit- 
ment and the exigencies of mobilization. 
Each region possesses the stores in 
which are to be found the arms, the 
ammunitions, the clothing, the arma- 
ment, etc. . . . the necessary things for 
all elements of every arm to be mobi- 
lized in that region. 

The active army will be recruited 
from the whole territory. It consists 
of troops of every arm and organiza- 
tion. Units formed with natives of the 
colonies and protectorate countries may 
be admitted in the composition of the 
active army. 

The corps of troops, French or native, 
stationed in the territory are grouped 
for purpose of command in time of 
peace in large units of every arm com- 
posing two groups—the division and 
the army corps. 

The numbers of divisions and that 
of army corps are fixed by decree. The 
distribution of troops and their group- 
ing are established in such a way that 
the limit of the command coincides 
as much as possible with the limits of 
the military regions. 

The High Command.—Two divi- 
sional districts are organized in time 
of peace in the whole territory of 
France and of North Africa—the ter- 
ritorial command and command of 
large units. 

The power of the command of large 
units extends over all the questions 
concerning instruction, interior service, 
interior discipline, promotion and the 


administration of the corps of troops 
and services pertaining to them. 

Each military region is commanded 
by a general of division, who may at 
the same time be invested with the 
command of a large unit. 

A recruiting office exists in each di- 
vision. Each army corps is commanded 
by a general of a division who has 
under his orders a staff, the command- 
ers of artillery, of engineers, of aero- 
nautics and of tanks corps. The ex- 
ercise of this command gives to the 
generals who are invested with it no 
privilege further than the functions of 
their grade. 

Organization of the Active Army in 
Time of War—lIn time of war the 
number of the corps of troops and the 
large units may be increased, according 
to the necessities of the national de- 
fense, as much as is possible according 
to the resources in men furnished by 
the twenty youngest classes, which are 
obligated to military service. 

The large units may be grouped into 
armies and the armies into army groups. 

A part of the mobilized corps may 
be constituted on general reserve, un- 
der special commands. 

The special corps may be formed 
with the men of reserves designated 
to serve there by their profession in 
civil life and to be utilized either in 
the armies or the interior. They have 
the same rights as the fighting man and 
are subjected to the rules and to the 
international laws. 

The officers and men of the territorial 
army are destined as a rule, in case of 
mobilization, to furnish the necessary 
troops for service of the rear, garrison 
of zones of the interior and in a gen- 
eral manner the mobilization adminis- 





*Translation from l’Eclaireur de Nice by Lieut. Col. Cyrus A. Dolph, U. S. Army, Retired. 
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tration, economic and industrial, in the 
conditions provided by the law of re- 
cruitment. However, in case of neces- 
sity, the men belonging to the younger 
classes may enter into the composition 
of units which are utilized for the de- 
fense of the national territory together 
with the active units. 

The officers and men of the terri- 
torial army, when they are mobilized, 
are moreover subject to the laws and 
rules which govern the officers and men 
of the active army. 

The bill also states the right to com- 
mand of the officers of the active army, 
of the reserve and of the territorial 
army, and states in its last paragraphs 
that the officers and those considered as 
such of the reserves and of the terti- 
torial army of any origin can, in time 
of war, rise to every grade of military 
rank, 

Recruiting.—The project of law on 
recruiting of the army states as a prin- 
ciple that the length of active service 
shall be reduced to eighteen months 
beginning with the class of 1922, under 
the reservation that, within that time, 
certain measures, such as the increase 
of the number of men, enlisted and 
reenlisted, the increasing of native 
troops and the use of skilled workmen 
shall be accomplished. Under these 
reservations the class of 1922 and the 
following classes which will be incorpo- 
rated, half in April and half in October 
of the year in which the young men 
will be twenty years old, will serve 
only eighteen months. In order to carry 
out the transition from service of three 
years to eighteen months the classes of 
1920 and 1921 will have to serve two 
years, 


The law contains besides : 


1. New dispositions relative to re- 
cruiting reserve officers and to the obli- 
gations, which are imposed upon the 
the intellectual youths, in compensation, 
facilities granted them in order to con- 
tinue their studies. 

2. Some advantages for length of 
service and permission for the heads 
and to the members of large families 
to go on furlough. 

In short, the project realizes impor- 
tant ameliorations in the present regu- 
lation in regard to the officers and men 
of the regular army and the service 
imposed upon the French citizens domi- 
ciled abroad. 

* * * 

Mrs. Jones had been regarding a 
second marriage with favor since the 
death of her husband, and was all 


a-flutter when the sheriff, with whom 
she was slightly acquainted, came to the 
door with some evidences of embarrass- 
ment, 


“Madam,” he began diffidently, “I 
have an attachment for you.” 

“Sir,” she replied, blushing, “it is 
reciprocated.” 

“You don’t understand me. 
must proceed to court.” 

“Ah, now, do you think st’s Leap 
Year? Do your own courting.” 

“Mrs. Jones, this is no time for fool- 
ing. The justice is waiting.” 

“Is he? Well, I suppose I must be 
going, though this ts so sudden, and 


really, I’d prefer a minister.” 
2 


You 


The Army and Its Critics 
Tue Epritor: 

One of the easiest things to do is 
to secure the services of critics. Never 
will this statement seem more justi- 
fiable than after considering the attitude 
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of our citizens toward the Regular 
Army during the past three years. 
Neither the proverbial ingratitude of 
republics nor the to-be-expected satiety 
of the people with all military matters 
can fully account for the Army’s pres- 
ent and past unpopularity. We must 
look deeper for the underlying reasons 
for this situation. And we must begin 
by admitting that certain grave causes 
other than a morbid desire for sensa- 
tional literature on the part of the read- 
ing public must exist to make possible 
the publication and wide sale of such 
a book as “Three Soldiers.” 

Close observers, realizing that the 
feeling against our army was not 
ephemeral, have been expecting that 
such a book would be written—a book 
which combs army life for every dis- 
agreeable, sordid and brutal happening 
that might have occurred and sets them 
forth as typical of American army ad- 
ministration. Some may say that the 
Army, being an agent for waging war, 
comes in naturally for its share of the 
universal wave of condemnation of war 
that brought about the Limitation of 
Armaments Conference. This may be 
true, but it cannot account for the 
deeper feeling against the Army than 
against any other war-making agency. 
Our Navy and Marine Corps are not 
under such continual fire. 

What is the truth about such charges 
against the Army? What are the 
causes that tend to miake its unpopular- 
ity lasting? In all frankness it must 
be said that both the Army and the 
people themselves are involved in these 
reasons, the Army because it operates 
under a caste system, the people be- 
cause of an inborn aversion among 
Americans toward discipline in any 
form. 


A number of years ago the writer, 
Herbert Quick, stressed the first point. 
In an article entitled, “The Average 
American and the Army,” he stated 
truthfully that the average American 
father would never dream of advising 
his son to enlist for a period of service 
in our Regular Army establishment. 
He argued forcefully that this fact was 
a direct result of the caste system pre- 
vailing in the Army which placed a 
social chasm between the officers and 
the men they were expected to lead in 
battle. He stated that this caste system 
was perpetuated rather than discouraged 
by the training given the young officer 
at West Point, where “an aristocracy 
in a democracy” was sedulously culti- 
vated. At the time Mr. Quick’s article 
was published our country supported 
by voluntary enlistment a very small 
regular force. Each year there were 
enrolled some 30,000 young men (not 
enough to make any difference to the 
industrial activities of the country) 
who had grown weary of the industrial 
grind or tired of getting up at 4 a. m. 
to finish the spring plowing. It was 
evident that a large force could not thus 
be maintained unless the army service 
could be made to offer special induce- 
ments—or the caste system be broken 
down. 

This was some eight years ago. 
Since that date a tremendous war has 
been fought. During that war our 
Regular Army officers and enlisted men 
were charged with the duty of training 
and leading the four millions of young 
men brought into the military service. 
It seems reasonable to assume that had 
our army system any fatal defects these 
defects would have been made so ap- 
parent as to require instant correction 
before successful preparation for war 
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could be attempted. But such defects 
were not made manifest. It appears 
that such matters as the caste system 
and the over-rigid discipline were ac- 
cepted in the fervor of war service. 
The army man would say that the army 
system has therefore justified itself; 
the average civilian would reply that 
the war was won in spite of and not 
because of army methods, and the lat- 
ter has the better of the argument if 
one may judge from the shower of 
criticism and abuse unloosed after the 
men in the ranks had been released 
frum army service. 

Defects or no defects, the country 
knows the result of the Army’s train- 
ing and leadership. But what do we 
see three years after the close of the 
struggle? We see a service reduced to 
a skeleton of an efficient force; we see 
the one constructive feature recently 
recognized as a wonderful peace-time 
function for the Army—vocational and 
educational training—provided for in 
such a niggardly manner financially that 
the system will be fortunate if it can 
survive a year. We see universal mili- 
tary training voted down by our legis- 
lators in response to pressure from the 
people. We see an army depressed in 
spirit. We see a service discredited in 
Congress and condemned by thousands 
of our citizens who have done duty 
therein. 

It is true, of course, that the craving 
for sensational literature has caused 
publishers to decline very largely to 
place the instructive, the good side of 
army life before the public. But ad- 
mitting this fact, is it not true that the 
evidence shows that the army officers 
missed a great opportunity in failing 
to adapt their methods to the American 
temperament? Is it not true that the 


Army made a mistake in following cast- 
iron regular methods in dealing with the 
raw material? Could not the army in- 
structors by more democratic and sym- 
pathetic handling, without either cod- 
dling or political back-slapping, have 
capitalized the generosity and the en- 
thusiasm brought into the service by 
the hundreds of thousands of men who 
were delivered into their hands? Many 
will answer yes to these questions. In 
too many cases the Regulars made the 
mistake of adopting disciplinary meth- 
ods which, though accepted without 
visible resentment by the more or less 
caste-ridden peoples of Europe, were 
totally unnecessary in dealing with 
American soldiers and were actively 
resented by them. The perpetual snap- 
ping together of the heels on all occa- 
sions, the spasmodic salute, the over- 
done enforcement of deference toward 
officers of whatever grade, the mar- 
tinet’s insistence upon the minutie of 
useless and senseless observances, and, 
in general, the too frequent lack of the 
human touch in dealing with the be- 
wildered men in the ranks—these 
abuses with the American soldier were 
enough to cause the unpopularity of 
the army system without waiting for a 
display of actual harshness or brutality. 

Defenders of the form of disciplinary 
training adopted will say that the meth- 
ods used were those which had been 
tried and found necessary by the Brit- 
ish and others. They will say that our 
Army was entering upon a crucial 
period and that it was only natural that 
we should have adopted the tested meth- 
ods employed by those already engaged, 
even down to the minutest details. 
There is some truth in this contention, 
for, being an imitative people, it is 
natural that we should have imitated 
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foreign war fashions as we do those 
of dress. But it is to be regretted that 
we were not wise enough to follow the 
free and easy Australian system rather 
than the rigid one devised in a country 
where a man, once a menial, is content 
to remain a menial for life. Certainly 
it can be said that had we done this 
our success would have been no less 
marked, and it might well have been 
more so, not to mention the benefit in 
good-will accruing to the Army. Al- 
though undisciplined in English eyes, 
no troops fought better than the Austra- 
lians. And here it may be said that the 
World War very effectually destroyed 
the carefully cultivated conceits as to 
the superior fighting qualities of any 
nation. Canadian and Prussian, Scotch 
and Bavarian, English, American, 
French, Australian, Russian and Ital- 
ian—all fought magnificently. 

It seems established that our Regu- 
lar Army made mistakes. Certainly we 
failed to take full advantage of our 
opportunities. Our present plight in 
this country proves this clearly enough. 
But these mistakes were due to errors 
in judgment rather than to defects in 
the character of our officers. The 
“Hardboiled” Smiths that exist in every 
army, especially in time of war, are not 
typical of our system. Although we 
have gotten away from the Jeffersonian 
simplicity of the pre-war days when 
American officers wore only the deco- 
rations bestowed by their own gov- 
ernment, although some of our officers 
are too prone to imitate the dress, the 
mannerisms and even the accent of the 
foreign peoples with whom they are 
thrown (forgetting that an American 
is never more highly esteemed by for- 
eigners than when he is his own, sin- 


cere, natural self), the writer will con- 
tinue to believe these evidences of a 
breaking away from American tradi- 
tions are not serious enough to inter- 
fere with the use by the majority of 
our officers of American man-to-man 
methods of troop training in the future. 

As for the book “Three Soldiers,” 
the army officer can learn much of what 
not to do from it just as he can learn 
a great deal of what to do from such 
sincere statements as General Shanks 
“Management of the American Sol- 
dier.” The author of “Three Soldiers” 
may have revealed his weak character; 
as one reviewer put it, he may have 
“taken off his moral underwear in pub- 
lic,” but the army man has much to 
learn from his book, for both the weak 
and the strong, the sensitive and the 
hardened come into his hands for train- 
ing, and by his work is the Army 
judged. 

It is true that war is a terrible en- 
terprise. It is true that those who em- 
bark upon it will find there in intensified 
form that which they themselves bring 
to their task. The cowards will find 
cowardice, and the brave will outdo 
themselves in bravery. But the book 
should not be dismissed with such a 
comparison, for the army officer has 
both cowards and brave men with whom 
to deal, and it is his duty to encourage 
the one, caution the other, and to lead 
both. 

H. A. Fincn, 
Major, Corps of Engineers. 


* * * 


Mr. Jessaway was fussy about the 
correct use of the English language, 
too fussy, perhaps, and was always 
ready to find fault with offenders. 
Also he was in anything but a good 
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temper as he sat down in his favorite 
restawrant. 

“Give me a steak,” he said, “and 
some corn and some baked potatoes.” 

“Baked potatoes are all over,” said 
the girl. 

“Oh, they're all over, huh?” snorted 
Mr. Jessaway. “And what are they all 
over?” 


“With,” she replied simply. 
ae 6 


Machine-Gun Firing 
The Editor: 

I have been greatly interested in 
recent reports of machine-gun practice 
published in the Journat. These 
reports show a clear realization, in the 
organizations concerned, of the value 
of machine guns and careful study of 
the best methods of training. 

The 26th Infantry has been greatly 
interested in the training of machine- 
gun companies, and excellent results 
have been obtained under the super- 
vision of Capt. Lyman S. Frasier, acting 
regimental machine-gun officer. The 


results of this year’s firing are as fol- 
lows: 


No. of com. No. of 
officers enlisted men 
Expert machine gunners 4 55 
Sharpshooters, M.G... 1 22 
Marksmen, M. G. .... 0 25 
Unqualified of those 


2 
Qualification by company of all men firing : 


Co. D, 100 per cent; Co. H, 95 per cent; Co. 
M, 100 per cent. 


This tabulation excludes only those 


men who were absent on D. S., in 
hospital, furlough, or who were dis- 
charged during preliminary practice 
firing, and those recruits who joined 
after record firing had begun. 
G. R. Fow ter, 
Major, 26th Infantry. 


* * * 


Benaway—\We missed you at the 


summer camp. 

Intowne—I camped at home. I took 
off the window screens and let in the 
flies and mosquitoes, stopped taking tce 
and the morning paper and then dumped 
a bucketful of sandy muck in the bath 
tub with some decayed vegetables, a 
broken bottle and a dead fish. Really, it 
was just like the old summer camp. 


* * * 


First Division Society 

A branch of the Society of the First 
Division, A. E. F., is to be formed 
among the officers and men who served 
with that command in Europe and who 
are now either stationed or living in 
Washington and Baltimore. A prelimi- 
nary meeting for this purpose was held 
recently in the office of the Chief of 
Infantry, and this meeting will be fol- 
lowed by another to be held January 
23, 1922, at the office of the Chief of 
Infantry, when the branch will be 
formed and all arrangements com- 
pleted. The committee in charge of 
formation consists of Maj. George C. 
Marshall, A. D. C. to General Pershing ; 
Capt. C. S. Coulter, A. G. O.; and 
Sergt. Earle C. Poorbaugh, office of 
the Chief of Infantry. 
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Field Desk *“*A” with Filing Equipment ' 
UPPER HALF OR LID SECTION 
In which books, forms, etc., are laid flat 





Pens, Pencils, Penholders, Ink, Cone 
Pins, Paper Clips, Erasers, Tube 
Paste or Mucilage, Etc. 








Property Loan Record with Shipping 
Tickets, Requisitions, Receiving Re- 
ports, Over, Short and Damaged 
Reports, Statement Charges, Reports 
of Survey, and supply of six blank 
forms of each. 


Blank forms, pay rolls, Company Re- 
turns, stationery, etc., may be carried 
here. 


Army Regulations, National Guard 
Regulations, Extracts from General 
Orders and Bulletins, War Dept. 


Special Regulations, War Dept., 40, 
55, 56, 57, 65, 72, 77, 120. 


War Dept. Circulars No. 80 of 1920, 
No. 169 of 1921. (These are Tables 
of Equipment.) Special Tables of 
Equipment have been supplied the 
National Guard. 








Equipment Record in loose leaf 
binder, 10 blank forms No. 637, 
A.G.O. 


Stationery carried in available space 
in upper or lower half. 


Blank forms may be carried here. 








LOWER HALF OF FIELD DESK “A” 
Everything in lower half “edges up” and in sequence shown 








This half known as Miscellaneous 
Record Tray. 

4 Blank Morning Reports. 

4 Blank Sick Reports. 

4 Blank Duty Rosters. 





Company Council Book. 
Correspondence Book and Document 
File. 





Memoranda. 
Horses’ Card. 


Clothing Card. 
Index 


12 Month Cards. (Reminder) 
Cards 

31 Date Cards. (Reminder) 
Morning Report. 
Sick Report. 
Duty Roster. 





This half known as Service Record 


Tray. 


6 Blank Extract Service Records. 


6 Blank Service Records. 


Privates. 
Index Service 
Pyts. 1st Cl. 
Cards Records 
N.C.O. 








May. Wo. D. Fauctxner, [nfantry. 





*See Spec. Reg., No. 57, War Dept. No attempt made to specify every form and article 
carried. Books and manuals not specified are carried in Field Desk “B.” 
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Editorial 


Military Training in High Schools 

It is never pleasant to take misguided 
people to task, especially for mistakes 
that are well-intentioned. However, 
when such mistakes are the result of 
inexcusable ignorance and when they 
are harmful to the common good, they 
cannot in justice be passed unnoted. 

The movement recently started by 
the American Federation of Teachers 
is of this sort, an ill-considered effort, 
born of a profound ignorance of the 
subject with which it has to do. Briefly, 
it is an effort directed against the mili- 
tary training of high-school boys, and 
its purpose is a nation-wide extension. 

The reasons given for this movement 
are three in number : 

1. Because not even Germany deemed 
it advisable to maintain military train- 
ing for schoolboys in time of peace. 

2. Because military training is not 
an adequate substitute for physical 
training. 

3. Because militarism should be dis- 
couraged, not encouraged. 

It is true that Germany did not give 
actual military training to her school- 
boys, and for two very good reasons. 

The first reason was that this period 
in the life of the German boy was de- 
voted by his teachers to laying the foun- 
dation upon which the later military 
training was built. In other words, 
this period was ably utilized by teachers 
to instill the creed upon which Germany 
relied for her military success. What 
that creed was does not require expla- 
nation today. 

The second reason was that it would 
have been a sheer waste of time, energy 


and money to have attempted the mili- 
tary training of those boys while at 
school. 

Germany had a system of compulsory 
military training and service. Every 
able-bodied youth in the land, after 
completing his schooling, reported for 
two years of military service, during 
which his whole time was devoted ex- 
clusively to military training. In a 
word, Germany divided the military 
training of her youth into two periods 
and, with characteristic economy and 
thoroughness, utilized each period for 
the kind of instruction best suited to 
it—indoctrination to begin with, train- 
ing to end with, a combination ad- 
mirably suited to her purpose. 

So much for that. 

As far as physical benefits are con- 
cerned, it must be admitted that the 
sort of military training given to high- 
school boys is not a substitute for 
proper physical training, nor has it ever 
been so claimed. As a matter of fact, 
it is not so intended. The time devoted 
to it is entirely inadequate. Moreover, 
the purpose of this training is only 
secondarily that of physical improve- 
ment. Its primary purpose is the teach- 
ing of neatness, orderliness, discipline, 
teamwork, and the principles of demo- 
cratic citizenship. However, when all 
has been said, there is no denying that 
the actual physical benefit derived from 
this training is infinitely better than no 
physical training at all and a great deal 
better than most of the so-called physi- 
cal training to which school children are 
subjected at the hands of teachers un- 
skilled in physical instruction. Physical 
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instruction is a business that requires 
thought and study. Not every man or 
woman is capable of conducting it in- 
telligently, especially with the sketchy 
preparation that the average teacher 
can give it, and physical instruction im- 
properly conducted is apt to be in- 
jurious as often as it is beneficial. 

We have had more or less physical 
training in the schools of this country 
for a good many years, yet in 1917 
the proportion of physical defectives 
among our young men was a source not 
only of surprise but of mortification to 
the nation. A large percentage of these 
defects might have been removed had 
they been detected in time. Military 
training would have detected all of them 
and would doubtless have remedied 
many of them. 

Militarism is a word with which the 
pacifist delights to conjure because it 
appeals forcefully to the unthinking. 
However, it loses much of its force with 
the intelligent, right-thinking people 
who recognize the distinction between 
militarism and military training. Al- 
though the pacifist persists in confusing 
the two expressions, it is a fact that 
there is a very clear difference, just as 
there is a difference between being a 
bully and knowing how to box, the dif- 
ference between misusing knowledge 
and having it. 

Germany was avowedly militaristic. 
She trained her young men to fight— 
and with the distinct purpose of putting 
that training to misuse. The United 
States is not militaristic. It never has 
been. It never will be. It is endeav- 
oring to train its young men to fight— 
with a distinct purpose, and that pur- 
pose is not hard to discover. 

At the United States Military Acad- 
emy, which has cradled the best tradi- 


tions of our fighting men for nearly 
a century and a half, they have a motto 
which expresses fully and completely 
the object and the spirit of our mili 
tary training. 

It is: Duty, Honor, Country. 

It would be hard to read into that 
motto any flavor of militarism. Noth- 
ing could be further from its meaning 
or spirit, yet it expresses the spirit with 
which our fighting men have always 
entered war. It is the spirit with which 
they entered the World War. They 
went cheerfully, whole-heartedly, im- 
pelled by a sense of public duty, a sense 
of personal honor, a sense of obliga- 
tion to a country whose safety and in- 
tegrity were at stake. They went into 
the war to put an end to militarism, 
not to promote it. 

If the American Federation of 
Teachers is seeking to lessen the 
chances of war, we will gladly join 
hands with it in any intelligent effort. 
No one knows the evils of war better 
than the military man. No one detests 
war more than the military man. It is 
his business to see war in the raw, 
stripped of every emotion but that of 
horror, robbed of every incentive except 
that of unrelenting duty. No one suf- 
fers more from war or from the effects 
of war. 

However, if we would do away with 
war or lessen its chances, we must 
take stock of the causes of war, not 
of the agencies. It has been pointed 
out many times and in many ways that 
wars are made by statesmen—and 
fought by soldiers. The causes that 
lead statesmen to make war are not 
hard to discover if we are honestly in 
search of them. 

Commerce has always been a prolific 
war breeder. Religion and racial an- 
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tipathies have contributed their share 
to the wars of the past and will doubt- 
less play some small part in the wars 
of the future. There are other causes, 
perhaps. However, those we have 
enumerated are enough to keep the 
world in a turmoil for a good many 
years. Eliminate them, and the lesser 
causes may be counted on to take care 
of themselves. 

We do not pretend to point out the 
way in which they may be eliminated. 
Of course we might quit making trade 
the national pastime; we might say to 
our people that if they go abroad seek- 
ing markets and fields for exploitation 
they do so at their own risk, that they 
shall no longer be the government’s 
favorite son. 

Absurd, you say. We would become 
a world of hermit nations. Progress 
would come to a standstill. Civilization 
would turn back a thousand years. 
Look at Russia, and talk sense. 

Of course it is absurd, and it is 
equally as absurd to think that nations 
can be kept from going to war when 
their commercial interests are suffi- 
ciently imperilled, or their antipathies 
sufficiently aroused, or that they can be 
kept from going to war for want of 
the conventional agencies. 

Let us be honest. Let us look the 
facts squarely in the face. Let us put 
the blame where it should lie. Let us 
admit that we have always gone to war 
in response to the voice of the people, 
outraged for one reason or another— 
not because of the influence of a hand- 
ful of military men who, as a matter 
of fact, are generally prohibited from 
expressing their opinions one way or the 
other. 

Finally, if there remain any who 
honestly believe that military training 


is harmful to our schoolboys, let them 
inquire of those who have tried it out 
and who apparently want to continue 
it. There are many such scattered over 
the country, many who have carried 
such training beyond the experimental 
stage, who have definitely evaluated its 
benefits, and whose testimony ought to 
be enough for an unprejudiced investi- 
gator. If this be not enough, then in- 
quire of any one of the thousands of 
parents whose schoolboy sons attended 
the citizens’ military training camps 
during the past summer. Ask them 
what they think of the training their 
sons received—and then be honest with 
the public. 
® 
War Expenditures 

Every now and then we hear the 
statement to the effect that more than 
90 per cent of the nation’s revenues 
are devoted to war purposes. The aver- 
age layman citizen accepts the state- 
ment as a truth and believes it. He 
believes that this great amount is to- 
day being spent on the upkeep of the 
present war-making establishments of 
the country and in the preparation for 
the waging of future wars. Nothing 
could be further from the true facts 
of the case. 

An analysis of the budget for the 
year 1923, which has been submitted for 
the consideration of the Congress, and 
which is graphically illustrated in this 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, shows 
that out of the total appropriations 
necessary for the conduct of the 
Government of $3,801,113,569 only 
$728,874,919 is to be devoted to the 
war establishments. This is less than 
20 per cent of the total. 

Of the total amount to be devoted 
to national defense, the military estab- 
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lishment is allotted the sum of $305,- 
822,084, which is a little more than 8 
per cent of the total amount to be ap- 
propriated. Further, if this allotment 
for the support of the Army were 
closely analyzed, many items would be 
found that pertain to civil affairs, but 
are placed under the army appropria- 
tion because they happen to be adminis- 
tered by the Army. 

The analysis of the budget does show 
where the money goes, and in the final 
analysis it must be admitted that the 
American ‘people are today paying the 
price of unpreparedness. 

If the United States had had in 1917 
an active army of some 280,000 men, 
well trained and equipped, and backed 
up by a National Guard and an Or- 
ganized Reserve such as are today in 
the making, we would not have been 
drawn into the World War, and the 
great black arc of the circle represent- 
ing 46.3 per cent of the nation’s revenue 
would be eliminated from the diagram. 

Current events indicate that we have 
not yet learned the lesson. The Army 
has been reduced to a bare 150,000, 
and there are whisperings going the 
rounds that it is to be further reduced. 

We now have a sufficient number of 
officers to carry out the present mission 
of the Army, but there is strong talk 
in the legislative councils that we are 
to face a reduction here. This means 
that the Army will not have a sufficient 
number of officers to adequately officer 
the active units composing it, and in 
addition supply the necessary number 
to carry on efficiently the duties in 
connection with the National Guard, 
the Organized Reserves, R. O. T. C., 
citizens’ military training camps and 
other activities of the Army in connec- 


tion with the problems of national 
defense. 
® 
A Close-up of the Legion 
Commander 

Hanford MacNider, the new com- 
mander of the American Legion, is 5 
feet 10 inches tall, weighs 163 pounds, 
has light hair, blue-gray eyes, a fighting 
jaw and a high, wide forehead. He 
usually wears a gray suit with tan 
shoes, a white shirt with soft collar, 
dark tie and crush hat, no jewelry. 

He smokes and shaves himself. 

He is fond of the theater and all 
kinds of sports, reads omnivorously, 
likes music, and speaks soldat French 
fluently. He is a strong believer in the 
church. He is a Rotarian and a mem- 
ber of various civic organizations. He 
is a thirty-second degree Mason and a 
Shriner. 

He is the active president of a mil- 
lion-dollar investment company. 

He is always courteous, but knows 
how to get mad when the occasion de- 
mands it. He hates four-flushers and 
mushers. 

He has a good platform-speaking 
voice, but hates to make speeches. He 
writes a legible hand, but likes to print 
and can do it faster than the ordinary 
man can write. 

He believes in mixing constantly 
with members of the Legion and other 
ex-service men and is most proud of the 
fact that he shook the hand of every 
one of the 800 legionnaires he led in 
the Unknown Soldier’s funeral proces- 
sion at Washington on Armistice Day. 
He appreciates the part that the pri- 
vate soldier played in the winning of 
the war and says that it is the spirit that 
prompted a man to enter the service 
that counts rather than the circum- 
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stances he found himself in after en- 
jistment. He is unqualifiedly for ad- 
justed compensation. 


® 


Recovery of Business 

When one looks back at the three or 
four past months, or looks forward 
into the new year, it is plain enough 
that progressive trade reaction and the 
progressive fall in prices have been 
checked. Recovery, financial or indus- 
trial, is always possible with low prices 
for commodities but never with uninter- 
ruptedly declining prices, and we knew 
in the period of industrial confusion, 
late in 1920 and early in 1921, that 
business depression could not end until 
prices of goods had reached a halt in 
their decline. 

That has now happened. If no great 
revival of trade is yet in sight, still the 
market for American products as a 
whole has held steady since early sum- 
mer, at higher average prices than in 
the middle of 1921. To a lower range 
of values, producer as well as consumer 
will adjust himself; but the consumer 
buys sparingly when the course of 
prices seems to mean cheaper goods a 
little later, and the merchant or manu- 
facturer moves with great caution 
when the chances favor a market in 
which competitors who waited can un- 
dersell him, 

With the general fall in prices now 
arrested during four or five consecu- 
tive months, it is reasonable to expect 
a change of attitude in 1922. At the 
same time, and notably in the past few 
weeks, there has been going on before 
our eyes a wholesome readjustment in 
other directions where the key to the 
economic situation lies. The fall in cost 
of money from the extravagant heights 


to which it was carried, first by the 
war requisitions and then by the after- 
war inflation of credit, has been one 
aspect of this readjustment; the rush 
of investment capital into sound invest- 
ments, on a scale not witnessed since 
the years before the war, has been 
another. It is impossible, under all the 
circumstances, to look at our own eco- 
nomic future with any other feeling 
than reasoned hopefulness. 


® 


The Small-Town Boy 

It is proverbially true that the small- 
town boy looks with longing eyes to- 
wards the big city. 

Life there seems golden. Every 
cloud has its silver lining. The far- 
away fields are always greenest. Over 
the next hill lies the hidden wealth 
that the old prospector hopes to find. 

In his own home town the boy sees 
no opportunity. He knows every pro- 
spective employer—by his first name— 
similarly every employer knows him. 
To the boy who has dreams of becom- 
ing a captain of finance or industry— 
and every red-blooded American has 
them—the few local plants promise no 
future. Day in and day out there is 
the same heart-breaking routine. 

In the city, on the other hand, there 
are many jobs, many opportunities, lots 
of work, big chances to make good and 
get to the top. 

The boy goes to the city. 
happens ? 

He finds grinding competition on 
every hand; dozens of his fellows for 
every job, and those who have them 
working like slaves to keep above 
board; there are many distractions— 
many demands on his time and ener- 
gies. Swamped by thousands of human 


What 
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entities just the same as he is, he finds 
himself a mere cog in the great grind- 
ing wheel of a large office force where 
he stands small chance for recognition. 
His new life is so full of perplexities, 
so bewildering, that he knows not where 
to seize a place to hold on. And unless 
he has the right stuff in him, he is 
likely to stay swamped. 

This is not to say that the country 
boys do not succeed in the big city. 
Many of them do. Some of the most 
successful are the graduates of the 
small-town sandlot. But for the one 
who succeeds we must take into account 
the hundreds who fail. 


® 


Detroit A. and N. Club 

The Army and Navy Club of De- 
troit, Mich., has effected its initial 
organization. 

An option has been secured on a 
downtown building for use as club 
rooms. Committees are at work on the 
details of the organization, and drawing 
up a constitution and by-laws. Mem- 
bership will be open to all officers of 
the Army. 

The following officers have been 
elected: Major Richard B. Hewitt, 
C. E., O. R. C., president; Lieut. Col. 
Burt R. Shurly, M. C., Ist vice-presi- 
dent; Col. Heinrich A. Pickert, N. G., 
2d vice-president; Col. Edward G. 
Heckel, N. G., 3d vice-president ; Lieut. 
Harry C. Lear, A. S., O. R. C., secre- 


tary; Lieut. Col. Theodore A. Leisen, 
Q. M. C., O. R. C., treasurer. 
® 
Pay for Accepted Articles 

The Executive Council of the Infan- 
try Association has materially increased 
the appropriation for the payment for 
articles accepted and published in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, 

This has been done with a view to 
encouraging writers throughout the 
service and in civil life to submit arti- 
cles for publication in the JouRNAL and 
to make it worth their while to do so. 

We want timely articles on military 
subjects of a technical nature, on train- 
ing, conduct of camps, and equipment. 
We want a certain amount of good fic- 
tion. We want historical matter. We 
can use a lot of narratives of actual 
battle experiences of officers and men. 
Illustrations enhance the value of the 
article. If you have found a new and 
better way to do a thing, pass the idea 
along to the service through the columns 
of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. We want 
articles for the National Guard and 
Reserve Officers. As a matter of fact, 
we want articles on any subject that 
will contribute to making the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL a better magazine. 

Send your articles along and let's 
have a look at them. If it is impossible 
to use them in the original form per- 
haps we can suggest wherein they 
may be modified so as to make them 
available. 
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Reserve Officers’ Department 


Every Member Nominate a 
Member 


Several thousand Infantry Reserve Officers 
have now been assigned to organizations in 
the Reserve. They have thus been given 
a definite place and status in a great organi- 
zation upon which our nation must depend 
in case of emergency. 

Of the upwards of 20,000 Infantry Re- 
serve Officers some 3,000 are now members 
of the United States Infantry Association 
and readers of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. This 
is too small a percentage. In union there 
is strength, and “teamwork” has long been 
the motto of the Association; or, as we have 
so often expressed it, It is the Infantry Way! 
It is the only way. 

Every successful body of men, professional 
or otherwise, has its own organization, and 
many of them have their professional, trade, 
or specialty magazines. This is precisely 
what the INFANTRY JoURNAL is in relation 
to the military services. Each issue is re- 
plete with articles of interest on organiza- 
tion, training, equipment and tactics, or what- 
ever else may be of value at the time. The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL is only one of the activi- 
ties of the Infantry Association, but it is 
the means by which general information is 
disseminated. For the more intimate, per- 
sonal contact we depend upon the typewriter 
and an efficient stenographer. 

The Association should, however, number 
many more members from among the Reserve 
Officers, and it is believed that if the matter 
is put up to these officers properly a great 
majority will join the Association. Those 
who are now members may do a lot of effec- 
tive missionary work in this respect. If 
every member will take upon himself to 
place before a brother Reserve Officer the 
advantages of the Association and the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL in a personal way, it will 
increase our membership greatly and corre- 
spondingly advance the influence of the 
magazine. 

In other words, if our membership will 
adopt the slogan of the American Legion, 
“Every Member Get a Member,” and stick 
to it until he has accomplished this, the 
strength of the Association will be mate- 
rially increased. 


We publish herewith a nomination for 
membership in the Association. This is for 
the convenience of our members in present- 
ing the matter to one not so fortunate as 
to have already joined the Association. Tear 
this nomination out along the perforated 
line. Enter the name of your nominee in 
the space provided and hand it to your 
brother Reserve Officer to fill out the ac- 
ceptance and remit the initial payment. Ex- 
tra copies of the nomination blank may be 
had upon request. 

We have sent circulars to all of the In- 
fantry Reserve Officers time and again. In 
most instances your personal interest, as 
shown by the plan suggested above, will be 
all that is necessary to secure his member- 
ship. Do it now. The success of your 
Association is your interest. The Associa- 
tion is what the members care to make it. 


® 
Officers Organize an Association! 


Nearly fifty Reserve, National Guard and 
Regular Army officers attended a dinner 
Saturday afternoon at the Elk’s Home where 
plans were discussed concerning the forma- 
tion of an association or a club composed 
of army and navy officers which would 
counteract pacific ideas and propaganda with 
which the extremists are flooding the country. 

In talks by different officers present opin- 
ion was expressed that because the war is 
over we should not dispense with the Army 
entirely. Those who addressed the officers 
were: Col. Earl R. Stewart, commanding 
the 126th Infantry; Col. John S. Bersey, 
adjutant general; Maj. Loren C. Grieves, 
state instructor; Maj. A. D. Cowley, in 
charge of the organizing of the Organized 
Reserve in the Third Michigan District, and 
Col. J. C. McCollough, commanding the 
380th Infantry. These men all favored the 
formation of a club or an association which 
would assist in completing the organization 
of the Army of the United States in all 
three of its component groups, the Regular 
Army, the National Guard and the Organ- 
ized Reserves. 

The following committee was appointed 
to draw up the constitution and by-laws 
of the association and to suggest a name: 
Col. John S. Bersey, Col. Earl R. Stewart, 
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Lieut. Col. Joseph H. Lewis, Capt. William 
A. MacDonald and Capt. Samuel L. Fiske. 
This committee will meet in the near future 
to draw up a tentative constitution and 
by-laws. 

The idea was strongly emphasized that 
any militaristic motive was absolutely op- 
posed by them but that every effort which 
they spent in helping to make our military 
and naval forces more efficient and stronger 
was caused only by the highest regard and 
love for country. 

® 


Reserve Officers Examiner 


Our new book, “Reserve Officers Exam- 
iner,” is having a wide distribution through- 
out the service. Officers who have secured 
their copy of the book are praising it to the 
skies. Our correspondence is filled with 
expressions of appreciation—“I congratulate 
you on the production of such a book”; 
“Just the thing for the reserve officer”; 
“Covers the subjects”; “Arrangement fine”; 
“A great time saver,” etc. 

Col. Frank M. Rumbold, of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, who is on duty with the War 
Department General Staff, has made a detailed 
study of the text and this is what he says 
about it: 


I have carefully examined “Reserve Of- 
ficers Examiner,” published by the United 
States Infantry Association. 

It is excellent in make-up and text and 
fully covers the five general subjects of- 
ficers are required to be examined on. The 
text is so arranged that one can open the 
book at a particular chapter, or at random, 
and in a few minutes cover several subjects. 

You style it a “Reserve Officers Examiner.” 
Why limit it, or apparently seek to limit 
its use? It will be as valuable to the Na- 
tional Guard Officer as to the reserve officer. 

I can unqualifiedly recommend it to both 
reserve officers and National Guard officers, 
who, I am sure, will find it not only of great 
assistance in preparing themselves for ex- 
amination, but also useful as a ready refer- 
ence or short textbook on the subjects 
covered. 

F. M. RuMsovp, 
Colonel, Field Artillery, Reserve Corps, 
General Staff, U. S. Army. 


Col. Thomas D. Landon, 309th Infantry, 
Commandant of the Bordentown Military 


Institute, adds a word of commendation for 
the book: 


I have looked over “Reserve Officers Ex- 
aminer” and find that it cannot help but be 


valuable for the reserve officer who desires 
to bone up for examination for promotion. 
It seems to me that it will be a greater time- 
saver in many ways. 
Tuomas D. Lanpon, 
Colonel, 309th Infantry. 


It is interesting to get the opinion of regi- 
mental reserve officers regarding the “Exam- 
iner.” Here is one that is of particular in- 
terest: 


I have read and studied “Reserve Officers 
Examiner” from cover to cover. It handles 
each subject in such a concise and instructive 
manner that I fail to see how any reserve 
officer’s library can be complete without a 
copy of the book. I was particularly pleased 
with the handling of the subject devoted to 
courts-martial. 

It will be a pleasure to me to recommend 
the work to my brother officers in the Re- 
serve Corps. 

C. B. FuLerton, 
Captain, 359th Infantry, 
90th Division. 


Col. Harry O. Williard, Chief of Staff, 88th 
Division, has this to say about the book: 


The book will prove of invaluable assist- 
ance to the reserve officer who is preparing 
himself for examination for promotion. The 
information contained is concise, and the 
book gives what it is essential for the reserve 
officer to know. In fact it would be a 
valuable book for a regular officer to possess, 
and any young officer’s knowledge would be 
extended by a careful reading of its pages. 

The chapter devoted to Field Service Reg- 
ulations is especially good. 

Harry O. WIxiarp, 
Colonel, Cavalry, 
Chief of Staff, 88th Division 


Below we quote extracts from the mass of 
correspondence about the book: 


The “Reserve Officers Examiner” supplies 
a real need of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
It is clear, concise, and sufficiently complete. 
Its arrangement is admirable, and desired 
information can be quickly found. I have 
read the book with interest and profit and 
expect to keep it beside me as a ready refer- 
ence manual. The “Examiner” is cheap at 
the price to any reserve officer who wishes 
to keep posted. 

Epwarp M. Jerrreys, 
Captain-Chaplain, O. R. C., 
Hars., 79th Division. 


I am much pleased with the book “Reserve 
Officers Examiner.” It is just the book I 
have been looking for. It will fill a long- 
felt want and be of inestimable value to 
reserve Officers. 

CHANDLER SMITH, 
Captain, Air Service, O. R. C., 
77th Division. 
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I have received my copy of “Reserve Offi- 
cers Examiner” and have gone over it very 
carefully. I want to compliment those who 
are responsible for the book. The text is 
plain and to the point and, speaking from 
my own ideas and needs, it is a book that 
every officer of the Reserve Corps should 
have in his library for ready reference and 
guidance. 

Watter G. TINGLEy, 
Major, 364th Inf., 91st Dw., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


® 
Efficiency Reports 


] happen to know that certain periodical 
efficiency reports are made on officers of the 
Regular Army. Is any such thing required 
with respect to officers of the Reserve 
Corps?—W. H. R. 


Answer: Yes. This subject is covered 
completely in paragraph 174, S. R. No. 43. 
We quote extracts from the same below. 


174. Efficiency Reports—Efficiency reports 
will, in time of peace, be rendered on all 
reserve officers for each period of active duty, 
and for any period of instruction or observa- 
tion with the Regular Army while on an 
ree status. The form used (Form 711, 

7. O.) will be the same as that for offi- 
cers T, the Regular Army. Entries will be 
made in all spaces provided on the form 
in so far as applicable and the knowledge 
of the reporting officer permits. Reports will 
be rendered at the termination of the period 
of active duty for which the officer has been 
called and will be forwarded to and filed in 
the office having assignment jurisdiction over 
the officer. Efficiency reports on reserve 
officers are to be rendered by the officer who, 
in each case, is best qualified to observe the 
performance of the duty upon which the 
report is based. Efficiency reports pertain- 
ing to reserve officers not on active duty are 
not, in general, required, but may be ren- 
dered annually, or at any time, by their 
immediate superiors when, in the opinion 
of the reporting officer, the latter has infor- 
mation which is a proper basis for a report 
that should be rendered. 


In order that our Reserve Corps members 
may be familiar with the subjects included 
in the efficiency reports, we are publishing 
herewith the contents of the body of A. G. 
O. Form 711, on which these reports are 
rendered in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 174 above quoted. 

CONTENTS OF EFFICIENCY REPORT 
A. Officer Reported Upon: 
(Name, typed) 
(Rank and organization) 
A's official status with reference to B 


B. Reporting Officer. (Certificate.) I certify that the 
entries made hereon by me are true and impartial to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 


(Name, typed) 
(Rank and organization) 
(Comm'd’'g— What?) 


C. Next Superior to B. 
ist Ind. (Office) 


Examined and for'd; (S’g'd)............ 
(Name and rank, typed)........ 
SP nchchectenassens 
(Place). . 

Examined ‘ond for’ 4; ‘G's g ‘).. 

(Name and rank, typed) .. 





F. Duties he Performed: | G. 
(State separately, and 
summarize. Example: 
Co. Cmdr., ordinary gar- 
rison training; in the 
field 1§ mos., target prac- 
tice, etc. Brigade Adj., 
prepared training sched- 
ules, umpire at maneu- 
vers, etc.) 


Use five headings a * 
given under K, amplified 
as may be appropriate, to 
describe manner in which 
he performed each sepa- 
rate duty under F. 





H. Since last report has he been specially men- 
tioned favorably or unfavorably in official 
communications? (If ‘yes,"’ inclose copies) 


I. During period covered by this report was 
he the subject of any disciplinary measure 
that should be included on his record? (If 
“yes,” inclose herewith separate report 
stating nature and attendant circumstances.)...... 





. To what degree has he exhibited 
the following qualifications? 
(Consider him in comparison 
with others in his grade or of 
about same length of service and 
indicate by marking X in center 
of appropriate rectangle.) 


Inferior (lowest). 
Below Average (low). 


| Average (middle). 
Above Average (high). 





| Superior (highest). 


Physical energy and endurance. . 
Judgment and common sense. . 
Attention to duty 


Initiative. . .. 
Military bearing and neatness. .|.. 


~~ = 
SPsrer~Perrrr-> 
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L. General rating (based on general 
value to the service)........... 





M. What degree of success has he 
attained under following head- 
ings? 

(Reporting officer's entries 
shall be based upon his observa- 
tion of the officer's performance 
during the period covered by 
this report. Tactical handling of 
troops applies to unit appropri- 
ate to the officer's rank. Blank 
lines are for specialties pertain- 
ing to each service as Musketry, 
Orthopedic Surgery, R. R. Art’y, 
etc. Mark X in center of appro- 
priate rectangle.) 


Below Average (low). 


Average (middle). 
| Above Average (high). 


| Superior (highest). 


| Inferior (lowest). 





Is +. «ia9s epoomes a we Sh f 
. Performance of field duties. .... ay See) EN Sot 
. Administrative and executive 


on 


SP IID, aw ccc cccdeen’ Ee ae Ee 
. Tactical handling of troops.....|...|.. 


eSnane 


ES ncn wen cess chi ee a ew ee 
10. Personnel work... 
11. Military intelligence... . 

SPECIALTIES OTHER THAN ABOVE. 




















N. Considering the possible 
requirements of the serv- 
ice in peace or war, in- 


©. Considering the offi- 
cer’s general quali- 
fications, would you 


dicate your attitude to- 
ward having this officer 
with your command. 


classify him as (an- 
swer only one ques- 
tion)— 


(Answer only one ques- | 1. Well qualified for either 


tion.) Would you— staff or line?......... 
1. Especially desire to have | 2. Preferably a staff offi- 
| Saree Sint niitedns ondews 


2. Be satisfied tohave him?. 
3. Prefer not to have him?. : 
(If “yes” under Question 
3, explain under “Re- 
marks."’) 








P. Indicate by marking X opposite those of the following 
duties for which you consider him especially (well 
above average) fitted and for which you recommend 
him. If your recommendation is based on your 
knowledge of his actual performance of that 
particular kind of duty, indicate it by marking XX. 
Indicate order of fitness by writing numerals after 
names of duties for which you have recommended 
him. 





1. Gen’l Staff (War 12. Transportation: 
OS) Se nel Animal... 
2. Gen’l Staff with _ 
_ SP Rail... 
3. Adjutant Gen'l's Water 
8 cae 
4. Adjutant, troops. ..|...] 13. Mil. Attaché ( ) 
5. Inspection duty... .|.. 
So 4 EE a es 
7. Ordnance Dep't... .|.. 
se“ a eee 
a a 
9. Supply............|...] Suitability for other 
10. Construction. ..... combatant arm 
11. Finance......... (name other arm).. . | 
| 











Q. Has he any weaknesses—temperamental, moral, 
physical, etc.—which adversely affect his efficiency? 
(If “‘yes,” describe them. Fact or opinion?—line out 
one.) 


procedure to accomplish a certain end, does he co- 
operate faithfully and loyally regardless of his per- 
sonal views in the matter? (Opinion.) 

S. Write a brief general estimate of this officer in your own 
words. 

T. How long have you known him? 

U. How well do you know him? 

Vv. Remarks. 

W. In case any unfavorable entries of opinion have been 
made by you under Q, R, S, or V, have you brought 
them directly or indirectly to the attention of the 
officer concerned? 


(Typewrite or write clearly.) 


Through Military Channels 


I note in the Regulations for Reserve 
Officers the passage, “through military chan- 
nels.” Just what does this mean?—J. G. W. 

Answer: The term through military chan- 
nels is used in military orders and instruc- 
tions to indicate the routing of military re- 
ports, documents, etc., in the chain of com- 
mand. For example: Paragraph 177, S. R. 
43, provides that a reserve officer who makes 
a permanent change of address should make 
a report of same to The Adjutant General 
of the Army through military channels. Let 
us say the officer is a major in the 334th 
Infantry commanding the Ist Battalion. He 
moves from the town A to the town B in 
the regimental area. He should address a 
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letter to The Adjutant General of the Army 
(through military channels) giving notifica- 
tion of such change. This letter is forwarded 
to the Regimental Commander, 334th Infan- 
try, thence to the Division Commander, 84th 
Division, thence to the Fifth Corps Area 
Headquarters, thence to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army at Washington. Each 
indicated makes the necessary 
notation in his records of the change of ad- 
dress, and when the letter gets to the War 
Department the change of address is made 


commander 


and it is filed. This is the chain of com- 
mand in this particular case, and the letter 
is said to be forwarded through military 
channels. This looks like a lot of red tape 
but, when you examine into it, it is not. All 
of the commanders through whose hands the 
letter has passed must have the information 
contained in it, in order to keep their records 
up to date. The Brigade Headquarters is 
eliminated in this case because it is not an 
office of record. The brigade is a tactical 
and not an administration unit. 


® 


Tactical Use of Machine Guns 


The following is the text of War Department Document No. 836 which has been 
prescribed for use im connection with the correspondence course for reserve officers, for 


1922.—Ep1rTor. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MACHINE GUNS 


1. A clear understanding of the character- 
istics of machine guns is absolutely neces- 
sary to their correct tactical use. A confusion 
of ideas as to their powers and limitations 
will lead to a failure to utilize them to the 
fullest extent, or to posit've disaster by ex- 
pecting from them functions which they 
are not capable of performing. The confu- 
sion of the words “machine gun” and “auto- 
matic rifle’ has been responsible for a great 
amount of erroneous teaching. 

An automatic rifle is a rifle which fires in- 
fantry ammunition on the automatic principle, 
but its recoil is supported by the body of 
the firer. 

A machine gun is a gun that fires infantry 
ammunition on the automatic principle, but 
its recoil is supported by some sort of a 
fixed mount and the direction of the fire is 
capable of being clamped. 

Machine guns form an integral part of 
infantry and cavalry regiments, and a knowl- 
edge of their characteristics and uses is 
necessary to all officers to enable them to 
realize: 

a. The kinds of tasks to allot to them. 

b. The kinds of assistance to expect from 
them. 

2. By characteristics of any weapon we 
mean its peculiarities, and a grasp of these 
is netessary to understand properly the tac- 


tical employment. 
many 


The machine gun has 
characteristics in common with the 
rifle and some with the artillery piece. Like 
the rifle, same ammunition, same range; like 
the artillery piece, mounted on a fixed plat- 
form or rest, it is capable of delivering 
various classes of fire. 

It has one characteristic, perhaps the most 
important, which is not possessed by any 
other weapon—its fire may be thrown on 
a target as if by hose, without alteration of 
the sights. 

Its fire is, therefore, peculiarly applicable 
against our most difficult target—the moving 
target 

3. Types of Machine Guns—From the 
point of view of the method of operation, 
there are two general classes of 
guns: 

a. Those operated by the direct recoil. 
The Vickers and Browning are examples of 
this type. 

b. Those operated by a small portion of 
the gas passing through a port and acting 
on a piston or actuator. The Hotchkiss is 
an example of this type. 

Considered from the point of view of the 
method of cooling there are two classes: 
Air cooled (the Hotchkiss is an example of 
this type) and water cooled (the Maxim, 
Vickers and Browning are examples-of this 
type). 


machine 
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4. The Fixed Rest—Effect of personal 
factor in holding reduced. Concentration 
of fire by close grouping. This gives op- 
portunity for accurate observation and in- 
creases safety of overhead fire and the effect 
of surprise. Range same as rifle, but effect 
at long ranges greater though correct aim 
is essential. Useful for night firing, as gun 
can be laid by day and used at night for 
command of avenues of approach, sweeping 
parapets, catching reliefs or working parties, 
repairing entanglements, etc., firing un dumps, 
rendezvous, etc. 

Results from demonstrations in peace with 
machine guns can, to a great extent, be re- 
lied upon as a guide to results obtainable in 
war. This is not so with the rifle. Only 
one man is firing the machine gun, whereas 
many men are necessary to fire the rifles, and 
all have nerves to be considered. 

Control is simplified, and the close group- 
ing and highly concentrated fire are particu- 
larly suitable for surprise effect and in the 
crises of the fight. But, to be of use in 
the crisis, the machine gun must not waste 
its ammunition on targets that properly be- 
long to other arms, and the guns must be 
ready to deliver a heavy fire when wanted. 

The dispersion of the machine gun has a 
direct bearing on the accuracy with which 
the range should be estimated and on the 
choice of targets. 

Since the dispersion of the machine gun is 
less than that of an equal volume of rifle 
fire, it follows that the question of estimation 
of the range is of relatively greater im- 
portance. 

If the machine gun is correctly laid at an 
incorrect range, it will probably make a com- 
plete miss. The disadvantage of close group- 
ing is that widely extended targets are un- 
suitable for machine guns, eg., widely 
extended infantry. There will be occasions, 
however, when such targets will have to be 
engaged, and then the desired effect can be 
obtained by the employment of several guns. 
Suitable targets are those which are narrow 
and deep. 

On the defensive, such targets can as a 
rule be obtained: 

a. By- surprise, when the gunner catches 
the enemy in some close formation, not sus- 
pecting that he is within rifle range. 

b. By so placing the machine guns that 
they can bring oblique or enfilade fire to bear 


on the enemy. The guns should never fire 
directly to the front when it is possible to 
obtain oblique or enfilade fire. To use such 
fire requires an appreciation and a utilization 
of all the features of the terrain. It re- 
quires cooperation of different units, so that 
each will cover with fire that portion of 
the terrain that its position best enables it 
to cover. The nearer the fire approaches 
enfilade fire the more efficacious it will be. 

5. Rapid Production and Application of a 
Large Volume of Accurate Fire—Guns can 
be laid ready for firing. 

Maximum volume 400 rounds per minute 
(not 400 rounds in one minute), because after 
each burst or two the aim must be checked 
and the gun relaid. If firing about 300 
rounds per minute, roughly speaking, one 
machine gun is equal to 25 men. At long 
ranges the fire of one machine gun equals 
from 30 to 50 marksmen. The School of 
Musketry places a higher value of fire power 
on machine guns, as expressed in the follow- 
ing table: 


Fire power of one machine gun, when 
firing at the rate of 100 shots per minute, 
expressed in terms of riflemen. 


Range Men 
SE ee ee ore 15 
EMG ah 4.0 dude sige nikba Redaaeean 18 
NS cs'¢.tb0as chee seu.ce main 22 
ST Sev onuc¥e cas conaes eck eeent 29 
ee SCPE ney See eee ee es 40 


Note.—The fire power of the gun varies 
directly as the rate. For example, should 
the firing rate be 200 shots per minute, then 
the figures in the second column would be 
doubled. 

For surprise effect upon group targets the 
machine gun is greatly superior to rifle fire. 

For fire on moving targets no conclusive 
comparison is possible between rifle and ma- 
chine-gun fire. 

One man receives and carries out the fire 
orders. 

Fire can be suspended, redirected and re- 
distributed instantly and with sustained ac- 
curacy. Fire control being in the hands of 
one man, delay in indicating target, passing 
orders down a scattered line, setting 50 
sights, etc., are avoided. 

This rapidity of production and application 
of fire assists greatly in surprise effect, which 
is one of the most important factors in war. 
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6. Narrow Front and Shallow Depth from 
Which a Large Volume of Fire Can be De- 
livered—Six square feet required for gun 
and crew. Only two riflemen could use their 
rifles in the same space. Can be used where 
the number of riflemen required for equal 
volume of fire could not be placed—as in 
street fighting, a defile, a cramped locality, 
enfilading a trench or line. Almost every 
position affords several small protected places 
from each of which not more than two or 
three riflemen could fire. These are fre- 
quently good machine-gun positions. A ma- 
chine gun is difficult to range on and hit; 
can be brought into action unseen. Although 
firing discloses its presence, it does not nec- 
essarily disclose its location. 

7. The All-around Traverse—This char- 
acteristic enables the gun to meet attack from 
any direction, with little or no movement or 
Compare this with changing di- 
rection of rifle fire. A sudden attack from 
a flank can be dealt with at once. This in- 
dicates the usefulness of machine guns on 
a flank, in a detached post, in a salient, or 
for engaging an enveloping attack without 
increasing its vulnerability to enfilade fire, as 
is the case with extended infantry in similar 
circumstances. 

Consider this all-around traverse when tak- 
ing on a position in attack or defense and 
also when making cover or intrenchments. 
It may sometimes be necessary to sacrifice 
cover to field of fire. 

8. Invulnerability—A gun in action offers 
a small target, hence is difficult to locate and 
still more difficult to hit. The difficulties of 
hostile artillery can be greatly increased by 
quickly changing position after a brief burst 
of fire. A gun occupies 1/25 of the front 
of 50 riflemen and delivers same volume of 
fire. Full volume and accuracy of fire can 
be obtained even if 80 per cent of the gun 
crew is out of action, but mobility is reduced. 
Invulnerability depends largely upon invisi- 
bility. Guns should be posted with a view 
to concealment. In advancing, take same 
formations as troops. By this means you 
may often get close in without being identified 
and thus have full fire power available for 
a crisis of the fight. 

Guns are entirely helpless when marching, 
but can be brought into action very quickly. 
The latter quality, coupled with the short 
road space occupied in proportion to great 


exposure. 


fire power available, makes the machine gun 
a very important element in advance guards 
where strong resistance is anticipated. 

9. Mobility—Machine guns can go any- 
where that a man on foot can go and thus 
are able closely to support infantry in country 
of any nature. In close and hilly country 
machine guns will often take the place of 
artillery, when the ranging power and ability 
of that arm can no longer be used for close 
support, as between ranges of 1,500 and 1,800 
yards, where rifle fire is least effective. In 
other circumstances machine guns should 
never attempt to act as artillery. Machine 
guns with pack transportation can go wher- 
ever a mounted man can go. Machine guns 
are particularly valuable as a mobile reserve 
to strengthen threatened points, meet unex- 
pected situations, etc. 

10. Liability to Accidental Cessation of 
Fire (an adverse characteristic). —Machine 
guns, like all mechanical instruments, are 
liable to get out of order. Stoppages are 
classified: Avoidable, unavoidable, temporary, 
prolonged. The first is due to carelessness or 
ignorance, the second to some minor break- 
age or fault of ammunition. In the third 
“immediate action” will cure at once. 

One gun may be put out of action, but 
the other gun of the section can continue to 
fire. This is one of the reasons for not 
separating the guns of a section as a rule. 
The use of single guns should be regarded 
as exceptional. (They may be far enough 
apart to escape destruction by one shell and 
still be under one control.) 

In our service each platoon is equipped for 
action independent of the company. 

This adverse characteristic requires a high 
state of training of the personnel. It must 
be borne in mind that the gun has but one 
power—fire—and if it is deprived of this 
by inability of the crew to maintain it in 
operation, it is worse than useless. 

11. Noise of Firing (sometimes an adverse 
characteristic).—It is an unmistakable sound, 
but, on the battlefield, there are many noises 
which tend to neutralize it. Wind and the 
sound of bullets will often cause the sound 
of firing to seem to come from a different 
direction from the true one. The sound is 
very disconcerting to troops being fired at 
and is correspondingly stimulating to our own 
troops. 

Machine guns have been found easier to 
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locate by sound when they are in the in- 
fantry firing line than when they are on its 
flank. In the line they are likely to draw 
artillery fire to contiguous troops. Prolonged 
bursts of fire render it easier for the enemy 
to locate the guns. 

At night the flash may disclose the posi- 
tion of the gun. Alternative positions are 
necessary. Great skill is needed in recon- 
naissance and choice of fire positions. 

By day, rapid traversing impedes discovery. 
Cross fire renders location of the guns al- 
most impossible. 

12. Summary.—Prolonged firing causes a 
heavy expenditure of ammunition, a tax on 
the mechanism and overheating of the barrel, 
with consequent loss of accuracy. 

Full use should be made of the ground 
suitable for machine guns. Their fire power 
is best used for surprise effects and to de- 
velop heavy bursts of fire against important 
targets and for decisive action. 

It is valuable for use against moving tar- 
gets, for night firing, for indirect firing and 
as a mobile reserve. It is a weapon for 
which opportunities should be made. 

Volume and concentration of fire necessi- 
tate large and vulnerable targets to avoid 
waste of ammunition. When in doubt as to 
the employment, think, “Shall I get full value 
for my fire?” and “Am I going against the 
characteristics of the gun?” 

The action must not be guided by machine- 
gun requirements, but the machine-gun ac- 
tion by the requirements of the arm with 
which they are serving. 

Note: Chapter II, paragraphs 13 to 17 
(inclusive), have been omitted from this 
text, as the text is not applicable to the pres- 
ent organization of machine-gun units — 
Eprror. 


THE OFFENSIVE 


18. The machine guns available for any 
operation are most effectively employed when 
they are organized as a whole in accordance 
with a general plan and allotted to formations 
in accordance with the tactical requirements 
of the situation. Machine-gun resources 
must be kept flexible, the work of every gun 
considered, and a definite rdle allotted to it. 

There must be coordination of the machine- 
gun work throughout the whole force taking 
part in any operation. 


19. Plan of Employment—In trench war. 
fare the plan of employment of the com- 
mander should include information as to the 
following : 

(a) General mission of the division. 

(b) Time schedule, if any, of the infantry 
advance. 

(c) Artillery barrages. 

(d) Companies to be attached to infantry 
battalions or regiments, companies to be 
used for barrage fire, companies to consti- 
tute the reserve. 

(¢) Positions of units. 

(f) Distribution of command. 

(g) Firing missions. 

(h) Possible missions. 

(i) Material to be provided. 

(j) Command posts and liaison within the 
group. 

(k) Liaison with infantry. 

(1) Changes of position. 

(m) Matériel and ammunition supply 
(where, when, how), food, water supply, etc. 

(n) First aid stations. 

The plan should be accompanied by maps 
showing the duration and location of bar- 
rages, interdiction fire areas and protective 
barrage lines, and also the existing and prob- 
abie positions and lines of advance of the 
accompanying guns. Coordinated effort can 
only be secured by the adoption of a com- 
plete plan emanating from division head- 
quarters. The divisional plan may be based 
on a corps plan, but in any case it should 
include and show the coordination and coop- 
eration arranged for with adjacent troops. 
In open warfare, orders will usually take the 
place of plans of employment and machine- 
gun organizations will receive orders at dif- 
ferent stages of the attack assigning them 
different tasks. Whenever possible, however, 
each gun squad should understand thoroughly 
before the action commences just what is ex- 
pected of it. 

20. The machine guns in the attack are 
separated into three classes: 

(a) Battalion machine-gun companies and 
other companies attached to the attacking 
infantry regiments or battalions. 

(b) Machine-gun companies or parts 
thereof for covering the infantry advance. 

(c) Machine-gun companies or parts 
thereof held as a reserve. 
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MACHINE-GUN COMPANIES ATTACHED TO BAT- 
TALIONS OR REGIMENTS OF ATTACKING 


INFANTRY 


21. Before the Infantry Combat—In the 
approach in open warfare the machine guns 
should continue in pack as long as possible. 

The process of advancing the combat 
equipment by hand is a most fatiguing one, 
and hence every effort should be made to 
discover covered routes by which the guns 
may be carried in pack at least to a point 
as far advanced as the first firing position. 
The principal endeavor of the machine guns, 
during the advance through the zone of ar- 
tillery fire, is to gain a position within 
effective machine-gun range. As there can 
be no reply to the enemy’s fire until such a 
position is reached, there exists no necessity 
for the guns to advance by the identical 
route followed by the infantry. Should the 
guns take a separate route, however, such 
route should avoid detours that would be 
so great as preclude the probability of the 
guns arriving at their first firing position 
by the time they are needed and also those 
that would leave the guns, if attacked, be- 
yond the reach of supporting infantry. 
Should the distance to be gained to the front 
be so great that carriage by hand would de- 
lay unduly the arrival of the guns, and 
should there be no practical covered route 
for pack trains that does not take the guns 
beyond the reach of supporting infantry, then 
the pieces may still be advanced in pack by 
sending a special infantry escort with the 
guns. An infantry escort must be provided 
for machine guns where surprise is at all 
probable. In the absence of cover, under 
artillery fire, the combat equipment must be 
taken forward by hand. The formation of 
the machine-gun company should conform 
to that of the infantry and be such as to 
reduce vulnerability (see Instructions for the 
Offensive Combat of Small Units). 

22. In trench warfare ammunition dumps 
are established well forward and parallels of 
departure provided for the guns which are 
to do no firing before the advance. The lo- 
cation of the guns at H hour will be chosen 
with regard to the line on which the hos- 
tile barrage will most probably first descend. 


DURING THE COMBAT 


23. It is not sufficient to use machine guns 


to obtain isolated successes at decisive points 
in the infantry combat. They must be so 
used that they will exert a continuous influ- 
ence during the whole of the fight. This can 
only be accomplished if all commanders un- 
derstand the principles of machine-gun em- 
ployment and plan carefully, not only the 
initial use to be made of the guns, but their 
employment during the later stages of the 
fight. Whether employed by battalion, com- 
pany or platoon, definite tasks must be as- 
signed to the machine guns, but the machine- 
gun commander must not be too restricted 
in carrying out this task. The initiative of 
machine-gun commanders must be developed. 
The following are suitable tasks for machine 
guns: 

In the Offensive—(a) To support the as- 
saulting troops with a powerful fire, thus 
reducing the losses of the infantry. 

(b) To protect the flanks of the attack. 

(c) To occupy an interval. 

(d) To occupy the conquered ground. 

(e) To assist in resuming the attack in 
open ground. 

24. The initial task of the machine guns 
in the attack is to cover the first objectives 
of the infantry with a belt of fire. The ob- 
ject of this is to immobilize the enemy and 
keep him down in the trenches. 

Whether the machine-gun fire is directed 
against the enemy’s front line or against 
the ground in rear, depends upon the dis- 
tance between the opposing line and the ter- 
rain. As the infantry approaches the objec 
tive it will become necessary for the machine 
guns to fire upon reserves, the retreating 
enemy or other objectives farther to the 
rear. If the duration of the fire is not reg- 
ulated by a time table, arrangements must 
be made for machine-gun agents to accom- 
pany the assaulting waves so as to signal 
when the fire is becoming dangerous. 

25. Machine guns attached to the assault- 
ing battalions will advance abreast of or in 
the rear of the supporting companies from 
one position to another, keeping a sharp 
lookout over the danger zones. They must 
keep in close liaison with those units which 
they are to support. In trench warfare it is 
usually best to cross No Man’s Land early, 
so as to avoid the enemy barrage and to 
make the enemy front or support lines the 
first halt. 

26. Distribution in depth must be main 
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tained in the offensive as well as on the de- 
fensive. This will provide security against 
counter-attacks and protection for the flanks. 
Machine guns must be put in the infantry 
lines only when an immediate increase of 
fire power is demanded and the machine 
guns cannot intervene by flanking fire or 
from the rear by use of overhead fire or firing 
between units. Occupying an interval does 
not usually mean placing the guns in the 
infantry line but filling the gap between 
the infantry units with fire. 

27. If the engagement develops into a 
steady advance, a very high degree of initia- 
tive is required of the machine-gun com- 
manders. Sections, platoons or companies 
are advanced alternately. Ai least one sec- 
tion must always be in action ready to open 
fire. During the advance the platoons must 
always be prepared to offer resistance to : 
hostile counter-attack and must be able to 
intervene rapidly to the flank. The advance 
of the machine-gun company is made in 
accordance with the instructions of the com- 
mander of the infantry which it is support- 
ing. Nevertheless the machine-gun com- 
mander must never hesitate to take the 
necessary measures in case orders fail to 
reach him. The machine-gun objectives are 
points from which they can obtain overhead 
or flanking fire on the enemy most dangerous 
to our infantry. Their principal task is to 
cover with a heavy fire the hostile infantry 
which is decisively engaging the infantry 
which the various machine-gun units have 
been designated to support. The automatic 
rifles, trench mortars and 1-pounders can bet- 
ter engage the hostile machine guns. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


28. Machine guns assist powerfully in 
holding the conquered ground. Posted in 
the open, behind a mound or in a shell hole, 
echeloned in depth in checker-board forma- 
tion, acting by surprise and, as a rule, by 
flanking the succesive lines of resistance, they 
stand ready to break up hostile counter- 
attacks. 

Every success, every step gained by as- 
saulting troops is, as a rule, marked by a 
critical time, during which they are exposed 
to more or less violent hostile counter- 
attacks. 

One of the essential duties of the machine 


guns accompanying the attack is to protect 
the infantry during these stops, to assist jt 
in resuming an orderly and guarded forma- 
tion and to cover its flanks. Machine guns 
allotted to the consolidation will devote aij 
their energy to the organization of their 
defensive positions and in principle will not 
engage unimportant scattered parties of the 
enemy. Only specially designated platoons 
will fire on hostile aircraft. Less than four 
guns will usually prove ineffective. 


COMPANIES, OR PARTS THEREOF, FOR COVERING 
INFANTRY ADVANCE 


29. The offensive power of the machine 
gun has been increased by the progress made 
in the tactical employment of large numbers 
of machine guns for indirect fire. The ex- 
perience of recent fighting proves that, in 
attacks on organized defenses, machine guns 
have rendered most assistance to the infantry 
when they have been handled collectively and 
used in the main to give indirect fire, and that 
to resist counter-attacks the fullest value 
from machine guns is obtained by a com- 
bination of direct and indirect fire, part of 
the guns being retained in the rear to put 
down an overhead barrage on an S. 0. §. 
line and part being sent forward to support 
closely the attacking infantry. 

30. Indirect fire may be used: 

(a) During the preparation for harassing 
fire. 

(b) During and after the attack for fixed 
barrages ahead of the infantry. 

(c) Under any circumstances, for concen- 
tration or box barrages. 


BEFORE THE ATTACK 


31. (a) Harassing—Harassing is intended 
to wear out the morale of the enemy. Its 
chief effect lies perhaps less in inflicting 
heavy casualties on the enemy than in com- 
pelling him to maintain a continuous watch 
by delivering frequent bursts of fire and keep- 
ing him unaware of the opening, duration 
and origin. Harassing fire can thus assume 
at some points the character of real prohibi- 
tive fire. 

It should, in the majority of cases, be 
executed by night at the usual hours of 
hostile traffic. 

The benefit of observation of fire by day 
should be utilized when exceptional oppor- 
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tunities are afforded from some point of 
the sector or from a neighboring sector. 

It must be observed that harassing fire 
allows continued individual instruction of 
machine gunners and the training of machine 
companies for indirect fire. 

(b) Targets Assigned to Harassing Fire-— 
Selection of targets, as well as the time 
schedule of fire, depends upon miscellaneous 
information collected concerning the enemy. 

The principal targets are: Communication 
and supply roads, trails, crossings, approaches 
to command posts, communicating trenches, 
which it is possible to enfilade, narrow-gauge 
tracks and depots, reverse slopes, such zones 
as have been wrecked by our artillery or 
swept with special shells and lastly any points 
at which it is desired to obstruct work. 

If the target be small, it should be included 
in a fairly large zone over which the fire of 
the guns will be distrubuted. 


DURING AND AFTER THE ATTACK 


32. Barrages—Barrages assist in covering 
the infantry in its lines of departure, at 
halts, or when it has reached its objective. 
The machine-gun plan of barrages should 
be drawn up by the division commander, 
assisted by the divisional machine-gun and 
howitzer officer, in close coordination with 
the plan for artillery barrages. 

(a) Preparation and Execution of Bar- 
rages—Every machine-gun company com- 
mander is given a fire organization order 
and every platoon commander and gun com- 
mander a fire chart. Company and platoon 
commanders prepare fighting maps _ in- 
dicating their different positions, targets and 
time schedule for each barrage. Barrages 
should be put down on hostile entrench- 
ments (most especially on shell crater fields 
between trenches) or on zones favorable to 
hostile counter-attacks (reverse slopes, folds, 
natural passages). If a sufficient number of 
machine guns are available, barrages will 
be put down along the whole front of at- 
tack. They should be maintained as long 
as the infantry is at a halt at an intermediate 
objective and after the last objective has been 
carried. Machine guns will then resume 
harassing fire. Machine-gun companies, how- 
ever, should always stand ready to meet the 
infantry’s requests for barrage. There is, as 


a rule, but one barrage signal for both ma- 
chine guns and artillery. A particular signal 
for machine guns may sometimes be used to 
advantage. 

To keep the enemy in doubt as to the exact 
time of the attack it is well to put down the 
barrage at irregular intervals; for a minute 
or two at a time, for an hour or two pre- 
vious to the assault. 

(b) Siting of Guns—The four guns of a 
platoon will be placed close enough together 
to be controlled by the platoon commander. 

Guns must be carefully sited in inconspicu- 
ous places. When the positions are in view 
of the enemy the emplacements must be dug 
by night and kept camouflaged during the 
day. If the terrain is very exposed it may 
be inadvisable to dig any emplacements be- 
fore H night, the ground being merely staked 
out in advance. 

Care must be taken to avoid movement 
near the positions by day and the making of 
beaten track leading up to them, tracks being 
very visible on aeroplane photographs. 

Once the battle has begun, it is often no 
longer possible, except in very favorable 
conditions, to conceal the positions, and the 
success of the battle must be relied on to pre- 
vent the enemy being able to divert sufficient 
artillery from his original program to deal 
effectively with the guns. 

Precautions should be taken against low- 
flying aeroplanes. Machine-gun detachments 
are responsible for their own protection. 

(c) Changes of Position—In the case of 
an attack, which *s to penetrate to a con- 
siderable depth, changes of position should be 
provided for by certain machine-gun com- 
panies. The locations of the new positions 
and the time of moves should be prescribed 
in the plan for changes of positions drawn up 
by the division commander. Should these 
new positions be situated in rear of our line 
of departure, the arrangements for fire from 
the new positions should have been made as 
complete in every detail as from the original 
positions. 

Previous reconnaissance of approaches and 
emplacements should be made by machine- 
gun company commanders, who should be 
equipped with all necessary means such as 
maps and plans, aerial photographs, etc. 

Changes of position are usually executed 
by successive echelons and preferably during 
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a halt of the infantry, at an intermediate 
objective, at the normal objective, or at a 
possible objective which is contingent upon 
circumstances. 


MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS 


(a) Concentrations—Concentration fire is 
directed on smaller targets of special im- 
portance, such as combat groups, strong 
points, centers of resistance, village exits, 
gatherings of troops, defiladed zones from 
which counter-attacks might start, ravines or 
depressions in the ground suitable for ma- 
chine-gun or artillery battery emplacements. 

Such firing should be executed either in 
accordance with the provisions of the plan 
of employment or by order of the group 
commander in case of transient or unforeseen 
objectives. 

In the latter case, should concentration 
fire be requested while harassing or barrage 
fire is being executed, the initial mission, 
which is momentarily interrupted, should be 
resumed as soon as the concentration fire has 
been carried out. 

(b) Box Barrage-—The purpose of a box 
barrage is to isolate a zone with a view to 
occupation or organization or else to facili- 
tate a reconnaissance. Such fire is provided 
for in the plan of employment. 

33. In open warfare covering fire will be 
usually provided either by direct overhead 
barrage or by flanking fire. Direct fire must 
be looked upon as the primary consideration 
and the indirect barrage as the exception, 
which will be applicable only under very 
favorable circumstances. Direct covering fire 
on a large scale calls for the same centrali- 
zation of control as the indirect barrage and 
in addition demands a high state of training 
in range finding, target designation, distribu- 
tion of fire, fire direction, control and disci- 
pline. 

34. Harassing fire will not be so extensively 
used as in trench warfare. During the at- 
tack the direct fire barrage will serve the 
same purposes as the indirect fire barrage in 
trench warfare. What has been said of the 
siting of machine guns and the changes of 
position in the attack on highly organized 
defenses is equally applicable in the war of 
movement, but the preparations will neces- 
sarily be less elaborate. 


—— 


MACHINE-GUN COMPANIES OR PARTS THERE op 
HELD AS A RESERVE 


35. Owing to their characteristics, machine 
guns are valuable as a reserve of fire power 
and when kept in reserve in the hands of the 
commander may prove of the utmost valye 
at the critical moment. It must be remem. 
bered, however, that a great development of 
fire power is most useful in the opening 
stages of an attack, to cover the advance of 
the infantry, and it is a mistake to keep too 
many guns in reserve if they can be usefully 
employed in supporting the advance. The 
brigade commander may or may not use a 
portion of the machine-gun companies of his 
brigade as a reserve. The regimental com- 
mander will seldom find it advantageous to 
keep guns in reserve unless additional ma- 
chine-gun companies have been assigned to 
his regiment. Machine-guns held in reserve 
may be used for long-range fire, but must 
be available to move forward at once when 
required. 

36. Machine-gun reserves must be em- 
ployed unhesitatingly when needed, but must 
be withdrawn and reorganized as soon as 
the necessity for their employment has 
passed. Only by such methods can machine 
guns attain their maximum usefulness. 


THE DEFENSIVE 


37. However numerous the guns employed, 
the defense will never possess the maximum 
power of resistance unless a complete plan 
of cooperation between the machine guns 
employed in a defended area is arranged. 
The perfection of this cooperation will de- 
pend to a very great extent upon the length 
of time that the position has been occupied. 
In the hasty occupation of a defensive posi- 
tion the greatest degree of cooperation that 
can be expected is the distribution of all 
the guns of the division in accordance with 
a comprehensive plan. Later, under the di- 
rection of the division machine-gun officer, 
the positions of all guns and the sectors of 
fire should be so coordinated as to procure 
the greatest amount of enfilade and oblique 
fire. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER ARMS 


38. Divisional and brigade commanders 
must ensure that the plan of machine-gun 
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defense is in harmony with the distribution 
of troops whom it is designed to support, and 
company and battalion commanders must co- 
ordinate their automatic rifles with this 
scheme and prevent overlapping or waste of 
fire power. There are cases where a ma- 
chine gun can do more reliably the work 
which belongs to an automatic rifle, but only 
at the expense of neglecting work which is 
essential to the general scheme of defense 
and which the machine gun alone can do. 
The aim is not to site machine guns so that 
every yard of ground is swept by machine- 
gun fire, but so to combine the machine-gun 
defense with that of the automatic rifles that 
machine guns will play the part dictated by 
the characteristics of the weapon and will not 
be wasted in doing work which can be per- 
formed by automatic rifles, such as firing on 
small depressions or down trenches. Ma- 
chine-gun fire should be reserved for protec- 
tion on a larger scale, covering the more 
important features and denying to the enemy 
the most favorable routes of advance. Points 
of tactical importance must be strongly cov- 
ered even though, owing to a shortage of 
guns, it is necessary to leave gaps on parts 
of the front where an enemy attack is im- 
probable. 

39. Cooperation with the artillery and 
trench mortars is required in order: 

(a) To work out S. O. S. lines of com- 
bined artillery, trench mortar, and machine- 
gun fire in the proper proportions and of the 
desired depth. 

(b) To cooperate in schemes of harassing 
fire at all times and not merely on the eve of 
a big attack. 

(c) To obtain information about the 
enemy which the artillery, with its more 
elaborate system of observation, has at its 
disposal. 


MISSIONS 


40. The missions assigned to machine 
guns in defensive combat are the following: 

(a) Counter-Preparation. — When the 
enemy’s activity indicates an impending at- 
tack, counter-preparation fire (artillery and 
infantry) is delivered. Such machine guns 
as can be used with advantage participate by 
enfilading trenches, approaches, trails, by 
sweeping obligatory passageways, etc. 

(6) Barrages—Machine-gun firing reaches 


its maximum intensity when the enemy is 
attempting to debouch; it then results in a 
barrage fire executed by every available ma- 
chine gun, including those guns which, being 
posted too far in the rear, are not available 
for flanking action but are nevertheless in a 
position to combine their fire with that of 
the flanking machine guns. 

(c) To Support Counter-Attacks—If the 
enemy gains a foothold in the position, ma- 
chine guns will execute the inner barrages 
according to prearranged plans. As soon as 
counter-attacks are launched, they support 
them with fire (machine guns posted on the 
reverse slopes along the flanks of counter- 
attack zones, machine guns posted in the rear 
at commanding points and delivering direct 
fire over friendly troops). 

The execution of the missions defined above 
should be regulated in the plan of defense. 

(d) Harassing Fire—Harassing fire is 
usually carried out only by machine-gun 
battalions, otherwise the missions of the 
machine guns attached to infantry bat- 
talions or regiments and those employed 
as parts of machine-gun battalions do not 
differ materially, but the methods used to 
accomplish these missions may be quite dif- 
ferent. The guns attached to regiments, 
being farther forward, will make greater use 
of direct fire than the guns functioning as 
a part of the machine-gun support or reserve 
which will frequently be better able to carry 
out their mission in the early stages of the 
action by the use of indirect fire. 

Indirect fire against limited and well- 
defined targets (enfilading fire against com- 
munication trenches and parallels, prohibitive 
fire on a crossing, flanking the approaches to 
a neighboring position) may be assigned to 
machine guns attached to infantry battalions 
and regiments. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MACHINE GUNS 


41. The distribution of machine guns 
should be based on the missions assigned and 
the following considerations : 


IN TRENCH WARFARE 


Very few machine guns should be given 
positions flanking the front line trench; such 
emplacements will be advisable only when 
located on rising ground in the rear of the 
trench. Within the trench, or close to it, 
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such an emplacement would usually entail 
the destruction of the guns by hostile artillery 
and trench mortars. The zone of the intense 
mortar barrage is at least 800 yards in depth, 
and machine guns placed in it will usually be 
destroyed unless protected by concrete em- 
placements. The defense of this zone should, 
to a very great extent, be assigned to the 
infantry and trench mortars. 
IN OPEN WARFARE 


A larger number of guns can be pushed 
well forward for three reasons: 

(1) The enemy will have less artillery 
and trench mortars. 

(2) Opportunity for accurate registration 
of artillery and trench mortars is lacking and 
their fire will be relatively less effective. 

(3) Owing to the nature of the fighting, 
the positions of the most advanced troops 
of either side will be clearly defined, and 
the enemy’s artillery being uncertain of the 
location of their own troops, the danger to 
machine guns well forward is less. 

42. When conditions are such that guns 
can be pushed well forward, additional ma- 
chine-gun companies should be attached to 
infantry regiments. When the opposite is 
true it will usually be best to keep the larger 
part of the machine-gun battalions under the 
control of the machine-gun battalion com- 
manders. Liaison being more difficult in open 
warfare is an additional reason for attach- 
ing machine-gun companies to infantry regi- 
ments in such operations. 

43. Machine guns should be echeloned so 
as to insure: 

Interior barrages on zones suitably selected 
in which obstacles should be organized to 
permit maximum firing efficiency (wire en- 
tanglements marking out compulsory passages 
for the enemy’s advance). 

Support for counter-attacks. 

These machine guns should contribute, if 
possible, to the barrage in advance of the 
front. In the latter case they will be as- 
signed : 

A standing barrage mission in advance 
of the front. 

An emergency combat mission within the 
position, 

The machine-gun barrages should sweep 
most effectively those zones where the lie of 
the ground does not permit of dense artillery 
barrages. 


Comwersely, the artillery barrage is to be 
intensified upon such zones as are swept 
poorly or not at all by machine-gun fire. 

All necessary suggestions or directions cop- 
cerning these matters should be laid down 
in the plan of defense. 

This plan should decide the emergency 
machine-gun barrage missions to be fulfilled 
by each unit for the benefit of the adjacen 
ones. 

The efficiency of machine-gun fire is such 
that defenders should be able to stop short 
the enemy’s advance if they have penetrated 
into the position and then to throw them back 
by a counter-attack, providing machine guns 
have been disposed in depth according to the 
above principles, have not suffered too much 
from hostile artillery fire, and have been 
given positions which make immediate 
emergency action possible. 

44. The machine-gun defense should extend 
to the position that defends the gun line of 
the artillery which covers the division front. 
This will usually be about 3,000 yards from 
the front line. If the machine guns of a 
division are drawn out to too great a depth, 
sufficient fire power cannot be produced on 
any line. The problem is, therefore, how tc 
balance the two essentials. 

(a) Requisite depth to ensure against the 
hostile break-through. 

(b) Sufficient fire power on any given line 
to hold up a hostile attack. 

RESERVE GUNS 

45. In open warfare—The brigade com- 
mander should usually retain some portion 
of the machine-gun companies of his brigade 
as part of his reserve. Unless additional 
machine-gun companies have been attached 
to the regiment, the regimental commander 
will usually find it unprofitable to hold any 
guns in reserve. 

In trench warfare, where the intentions of 
the enemy can be more clearly foreseen, a 
smaller number of guns should be placed 
in the reserve. 


SITING OF GUNS 

46. Fire effect is the essential. Therefore 
an extensive field of fire is required for 
machine guns. Generally guns attached to 
regiments should be employed by section. 
In the machine-gun companies the two sec- 
tions of a platoon should be close enough 
together to be controlled by the platoon 
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commander. This facilitates the control of 
a considerable volume of fire. 

47. Machine guns must be sited for all- 
round defense. Any dead ground in the 
vicinity must be covered by auto-rifles, rifles 
or grenades. 

48. In order to be secure from artillery 
fire, machine guns must be: 

Removed from visible defenses, liable to 
be destroyed by methodical demolition fire 
(communication trenches and parallels). 

Concealed from view by skilfully utilizing 
natural covers (shell-holes, woods, ruins, 
emplacements in trees, etc.) and hiding the 
approaches (gallery approaches, Russian 
saps, etc.) from hostile observers. 

Sheltered —Bomb-proof shelter for ma- 
chine gunners and machine guns at rest 
and, if possible, in their firing positions. 

It frequently will be difficult or even im- 
possible to establish a firing emplacement 
under bomb-proof shelter (i.e., proof against 
isolated shots of the 210-mm. mortar), owing 
to the elevation of the relief, even if concrete 
has been used. Bomb-proof casements, how- 
ever, are advantageous, and every oppor- 
tunity should be taken to obtain them. 

Rapid interference of machine guns in an 
emergency depends upon the possibility of 
securing good observation and of rapidly 
passing from rest to combat emplacements. 

Bomb-proof casements best fulfill the lat- 
ter requisite. Should an alarm be given, 
the machine gunners will take their posts 
at the firing emplacements and instantaneous 
opening of fire will be possible. 

With an open firing emplacement and a 
deep rest shelter in a mine gallery, too much 
time is required to reach the combat em- 
placement. This disadvantage will be reme- 
died by establishing in the vicinity of the 
firing emplacement a concrete shelter of 
dimensions strictly sufficient to receive both 
machine gun and gunners. 

Mobility, alternative positions and fre- 
quent changes of location are, along with 
camouflage, the best way of ensuring con- 
cealment. Alternative emplacements should 
be allotted before the beginning of the ac- 
tion, and all gun squads should be familiar 
with the routes to the emplacements to 
which they are assigned. 


WITHDRAWAL 


49. If withdrawal becomes necessary, there 
must be close cooperation between the in- 
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fantry and machine guns. In the withdrawal 
machine guns cover the infantry and, in 
turn, are covered by the automatic rifles of 
the infantry. As soon as the infantry has 
withdrawn and reorganized on its new posi- 
tion part of the machine guns should take 
up new positions in depth. An officer should 
be sent to the rear to make a reconnais- 
sance of these positions before the arrival 
of the guns in order that there may be no 
delay in opening fire. These successive 
positions must be separated by a consider- 
able distance to permit of an orderly with- 
drawal. Each gun squad should know the 
line of retirement and the positions of the 
guns on its right and left. Range cards 
should be prepared for each gun position 
in advance if practicable. 

LIAISON 

50. It is essential that good liaison be 
established and maintained not only within 
machine-gun organizations but between 
machine-gun organizations and the infantry 
units they are supporting. 

For barrage work the battalion command- 
ers must be connected by telephone with 
division machine-gun officer and with their 
company commanders. The latter should in 
turn be connected with their platoon com- 
manders when equipment is available, other- 
wise by runners and visual signalling. 

The division machine-gun officer remains 
at the headquarters of the division. The 
commander of the brigade machine-gun bat- 
talion should be near the brigade com- 
manders. 

Machine-gun commanders will keep in- 
fantry commanders, whose units they are 
supporting, informed of the condition of 
emplacements, obstacles, stores and ammu- 
nition. 

In the war of movement the importance 
of liaison is greatly increased. On it de- 
depend the regulation of the alternate ad- 
vances of infantry and machine-gun units, 
the opportune application of machine-gun 
fire to support the infantry, and, in extreme 
cases, the reinforcement of the firing line 
by machine guns to obtain definite supe- 
riority of fire over the enemy. 

In withdrawal close liaison between the 
infantry and machine guns is of the greatest 
importance. 

It is the duty of infantry commanders 
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of all changes and developments of the 
situation which may effect their action. 


MACHINE GUNS WITH CAVALRY 


Machine guns enable the cavalry to retain 
the mobility and power of maneuver so nec- 
essary to security and success. 

The predominating idea with cavalry must 
be to close with the enemy as soon as 
possible without ruinous losses. The fire 
power of the machine-gun unit should be 
utilized to the utmost, remembering that 
machine guns have but one kind of action, 
fire. 

“A large degree of independence of action 
must be granted the cavalry commander; 
the sudden changes of a cavalry action re- 
quire quick decisions, therefore the com- 
mander of machine guns must act upon his 
own initiative and be ready to seize all op- 
portunities for effective action against the 
enemy, in accordance with general instruc- 
tions of the cavalry commander. He re- 
mains with him until his command is as- 
signed to a definite mission and, later on, 
maintains communication. The cavalry 
commander, for his part, should keep him 
informed as to his plans and intentions.” 

The machine gun, by its power of follow- 
ing a moving target, by turn of wheel, with- 
out alteration of sights, is the ideal fire 
arm in a cavalry engagement. 

In the mounted action of cavalry against 
cavalry the machine guns are used to aug- 
ment, or as a substitute for, dismounted 
fire action, thus permitting the use of a 
larger percentage of the cavalry for the 
mounted shock action. In the dismounted 
action of cavalry, the machine guns are 
handled as with infantry. 

Their action, particularly with independ- 
ent cavalry, is fire action, with the aim of 
increasing the offensive and defensive power 
of mounted troops and facilitating the exe- 
cution of their tactical mission. 

The machine-gun unit may be used in the 
attack as a pivot of maneuver or disposed 
so as to cover possible rallying points with 
its fire. It should never be placed in such 
position that its fire will be masked by the 
advance of the attacking line. 

When cavalry advances for the attack, 
the machine guns should be pushed well 


forward, so as to prepare the way. Should 
the attack fail, the machine guns must re. 
main in action to cover the retirement. |; 
the attack is successful, the machine guns 
must be pushed forward rapidly, to assist jp 
the pursuit. 

When the machine guns can be concealed, 
the cavalry should endeavor to draw the 
hostile troops under their fire. This ma- 
neuver may be accomplished by placing the 
guns at the rear or unexposed flank element 
of the cavalry, which, acting as a screen, 
drops off the guns under cover as selected, 
while the cavalry maneuvers for position 
or action. 

The flank attack is the favorite maneuver 
of the cavalry. The flanks of attacking 
cavalry are its weakest parts. Machine 
guns, echeloned on the flanks, afford eff- 
cient protection. 

During the cavalry battle, machine guns 
fire on that portion of the hostile cavalry 
against which the decisive charge is to be 
delivered. 

During the mounted attacks against the 
flanks of dismounted troops, or artillery, 
machine-gun fire from the front may hold 
the enemy in place and prevent his changing 
position to face the attacking cavalry. 

Machine guns echeloned on the flanks of 
cavalry may fire to the front, or bring cross 
and enfilade fire to bear on the enemy's 
line, or quickly change direction so as to 
fire toward the flanks. 

“When machine guns are employed to sup- 
port a cavalry charge, the concealment of 
the guns in the fire position is of minor 
importance. The chief object is to keep 
them hidden until such moment as they can 
be brought into action suddenly, from a posi- 
tion whence the fire of every gun can be 
concentrated on the enemy just before the 
moment of shock.” 

To effect this, the machine-gun com- 
mander must act with promptitude and de- 
cision and must clearly understand his com- 
mander’s plan of action. 

When the fire becomes masked by the 
advance, the machine-gun commander must 
be on the alert for opportunities to fire on 
the hostile supports and reserves and to 
assist his own cavalry when it is re-forming 
after the melee. 
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